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ADELAIDE NEILSON. A Souvenir. 


Biography. Ribbon-tied, with eight superb photo - 
$2.00. Post-free. 


** The book is written in such a gentle spirit, and in 
such a simple, straightforward manner, that it at once 
eommends itself to the sympathy of persons who are 
interested in its subject.’""—7he New York Tribune. 


THE LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX 


By O. J. HOLLISTER. 8vo., Cloth, 535 pp. (With 
Copious Index.) Illustrated with Portraits, etc. 
$2.50 


‘* Brilliant and pathetic.”"—New York Tribune. 


** Ought to be placed in every library.’’—/ournal of 
Commerce, New York. 


** One of the ablest biographies of the day.”’—/oxr- 
nal of Education, Boston. 


OLIVER CROMWELL; His Life, Times, 


Rattletields and Contemporaries. By E. PAXTON 
HOOD. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00. 


**Mr. Hood’s biography is a positive boon to the 
mass of readers, because it presents a more correct 
view of the great soldier than any of the shorter lives 
published, whether we compare it with Southey’s, 


’ 


Guizot’s, or even Forster’s.""—T7he Sun, New York. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE EMANCI- 


By PROF. C. W. FRENCH. Vol. V. 


Series. 





gtaphs by Sarony. 











PATOR. 
of ** American Reformers "’ 
$1.50. 


=‘*This biography of Abraham Lincoln subordinates all 
environing conditions to their proper functions of pre- 
senting the personality of the subject in its true light, 
but also furnishes one of the most interesting ideals of 
true American manhood.— 7h%e Southern Star,Atlanta, 


MARTIN LUTHER, By Dr. William 


REIN, based upon Kédstlin’s ‘“ Life of Luther,” 
12mo, cloth, 


12mo, cloth. 


398 pp, with Portrait. 





translated by Rev. G. H. Behringer. 
219 pp. $1.00. 


‘“*The many translations and abridgments of Kést- 
lin’s work testify strongly to its worth. The present 
translator has selected the most important and salient 
passages, making an attractiveand readable ate og end 
eut of the bulky work of Késtlin. It is distinctly bio- 
graphical rather than controversial.”"—T7he Critic, 
New York. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE, Patriot and Re- 


former. ‘* The Morning Star of the Reformation.”’ 
By JOHN LAIRD WILSON, 12mo, cloth, 247 pp, 
$1.00. 


*“ This is the fullest, fairest, most accurate, and most 
connected memoir of the great forerunner of Re- 
formers to be found anywhere within the compass of 
so brief a volume. Nothing essential is omitted.— 
William M. Taylor, D.D. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE AGITA- 





with Portrait. 





TOR. By CARLOS MARTYN. Vol. I. of 
‘* American Refcurmers"’ Series. 12mo, cloth, 349 


$1.50. 
** Delights my heart.’’—May. Gen. O. O. Howard. 
‘*Itus profoundly interesting.” —U. S. Senator Wm. 
P. Fi 


rye. 


pp., with Portrait. 


»*, For 





HORACE GREELEY, THE EDITOR. By 


DR. 8. G. HOWE; THE PHILANTRO- 





FRANCIS NICOL ZABRISKIE. Vol. 


“American Reformers” 


II. of 
cloth 
$1 50. 


** This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, 
and of Patrick Henry by Professor Moses Coit Tyler.” 
—The N. Y. Evangelist. 


AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
THE LIFE WORK OF. 


McCray, by permission of Mrs. Stowe, with assis- 


Series. 12mc, 


398 pp., with Portrait and copious Index. 





By Florine Thayer 


tance of members of the family. Elegantly bound, 
square 12mo, cloth, 440 pp. Illustrated, with steel 
portrait and other engravings, $2.00. 


‘* Mrs. McCray, who is widely known as an author- 
ess, has been engaged for two years in preparing her 
work , . a delightful contribution to the literary 
history of the period.’’"—New York Times. 


“CHINESE” GORDON (GENERAL 
GEORGE GORDON.) A succinct Record of his 
Life. 
of the General into Khartoum. 
Forbes, 





The narrative is carried down to the eatry 
By Archibald 
12mo, cloth, 171 pp., with portrait, T5cts. 


“ The life of General Gordon is without a parallel in 
history. He hada will as imperious as Napoleon's; he 
had a nature as inflexible as Cromwell’s; he had 
Clive’s genius for war and fertility of resource; he 
had jan Laaesenes"s capacity for governing semi-civil- 
ized races; he had Francis Xavier's overmastering 
love of humanity." —7he Tribune, New York. 


THE LIFE OF GEN. CLINTON B. FISK. 


By Prof. A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated with portraits. 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp., $1.00. 


‘* A biography worthy of its subject; a finely appre. 
ciative portrayal of a noble life.”—Advance, Chicago, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, THE COL- 


ored Orator. By Frederic May Holland. Vol. IV. 
of ‘‘American Reformers” Series. 
$1.50. 


‘The work deals with all the romantic and other in- 
cidents of Frederick Douglass's life from birth to date 
(1891).""— Western Christian Advocate 


‘* Issues of national import are here discussed in- 
cident to Mr. Douglass’ personnel, which are far reach- 
ing and whose trend will be part of the twentieth cen- 
tury interests for the world.''—/ost-Express, Rochester. 


JOHN CALVIN. By M. Guizot, Member 


of the Institute of France, 
50 cts. 


This is a succinct and valuable biography by the 
famous French historian 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON, LIFE AND 


Works of. 
introduction by J. Stanford Holme, D.D., illus 








12mo, cloth, 
425 pp., with Portrait. 





12 mo, 160 pp., cloth, 





trated. 8vo, 100 pp., paper, 20cts. 


Contents : 
Early Labors.--Ministry in London.—His Marriage. 
His Sermons.—Metropolmtan Tabernacle —Pastor's 
College.—Fac-simile of his Notes.—Portrait of Spur- 
geon.—Cut Showing Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


PIST. By Hon. S. B. SANBORN. Vol. VI. of 


‘* American Reformers”’ Series. 12mo, cloth, 370 


$1.50. 


“A volume of interest, information, and inspiration.” 
— The Call, San Franhisco. 

“ This volume of $70 pages can be marked as among 
the most interesting and instructive biographies of the 
year.”’— Tho Daily Inter-Ucean, Chicago. 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES—Brief Biogra- 


phies of Foremost Frenchmen. 12mo., Vol. I., 
139 pp.; Vol. I1.,150 pp., cloth, each, 75 cts. 


Contents Vol, 1.—Marshal de MacMahon, by Ernest 
Daudet—Leon Gambetta, by Hector Depasse-—Jules 
Grévy, by Lucien Delabrosse—Louis Blanc, by Charles 
Edmond-—Charles de Freycinet, by Hector Depasse— 
Victor Hugo, by Charles Clarette—Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, by Albert Pinard. 

Contents Vol. 1].—Jules Ferry, by Edouard Sylvin. 
—George Clemenceau, by Camille Pelletin—Ernest 
Renan, by Paul Bourget—Henri Rochefort, by Ed- 
mond Bazire—Challemel-Lacour, by Hector Depasse— 
Jules Simon, by Ernest Daudet—Erckmann-Chatrian, 
by Jules Clarette—Paul Bert, by Hector Depasse— 
Alphonse Daudet, by Jules Clarette. 

‘* The narratives are crisp, clear and animated, hav- 
ing the merits of the best French literature.’’— 7he 
Graphic, New York. 


‘WILLIAM E. DODGE, THE CHRIS- 


TIAN MERCHANT. By CARLOS MARTYN. 
Vol. Ill. of 
12mo., cloth, 349 pp., with Portraits 


pp., with Portrait. 











Reformers’’ Series. 


$1.50. 


**American 


end. 
St. 


‘*Sparkling and inviting from 
| Reads like a romance,’’— The 
Louis. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. An hour with 


Charlotte Bronte; or, Flowers from a Yorkshire 
Moor. By LAURA C, HOLLOWAY. 
156 pp., with steel portrait, 5c. 


‘* There are at times flights of eloquence that rise to 
grandeur.”"—New York Herald. 

“ The sketch is admirably executed, the writer show- 
ing deep and clear insight of her subject.” —Christian 
Age, London. 


ULRIC ZWINGLI By JEAN GROB. 


Translated by Rev. G. F. Behringer from the 
25 cts.; cloth (with 


beginning to 
Mid-Continent, 





12mo. » 





German. 12m, 200 pp., paper 
two illustrations of Zwingli and his birthplace), 
$1.00. 


‘‘ This biography presents the life of the Reformer of 
Switzerland—' the mountain boy of Wildhaus,’ as he 
| has been called—in a highly interesting manner ”— 

Journal of Education, Boston. 


“Mas. GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. The 


Salient Characteristics and Leading Events of his 








By Rev. William H. Yarrow, with an | 


Life, illustrating his Career asa Christian Soldier. 
By LAURA C,. HOLLOWAY, 12mo, 235 pp., 
cloth, $1.00. 


Ancestry. — Childhood. — Conversion.— | 


‘This volume presents a highly interesting account 
of his military and philanthropic career, and will be read 
in multitudes of Christian families all over the land." 
—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


Sale by All Booksellers ; or, Sent Post-free by the Publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and local in- 
formation, will meet with prompt attention 
at their hands : 


E. C. SCHWAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORMOND RAMBO, Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASSIUS K. BRENEMAN, St. Mary’s 
and Pecan Sts., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

A. A. HUCGHSON, Orangeville, Ont. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

S$. R. CHILD, Clobe Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

J. H. VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Block, Sioux Falis, South Dak. 

HARVEY & McDONALD, !5 Toronto 
St., Toronto, Canada. 


McPHILLIPS & WILLIAMS, Whet- 
ham Block, Vancouver, B. C. 

H. L. CHRISTY Cor. Fifth and Wylio 
Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NORRIS & HOWARD, Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 

CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, 412 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


JAMES R. CHALLEN, 20 and 21 Law 
Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Historical Lights 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Articles, Mlustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for 
Lawyers, Lecturers, Public Speakers, Writers for the 
Press, for the Family Library, as also for Conversa- 











tionalists, and all who have occasion to use illustra- 
tions drawn from History. Compiled by Rev. Charles 
E. Little, author of “Biblical Lights and Side-Lights.”’ 
“These ‘ Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusively 
from standard Histories and Biographies. They con- 
sist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and Precedents 
selected for illustrative purposes, and chiefly from the 
Civilized Races of Antiquity, and the American and 
English people. The Subjects relate to Religious, 
Social, and Political Life, to Moral and Civil Govern- 
ment, etc. The historian’s name is appended to every 
quotation. ‘There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages. 








Prices, Cloth, $5.00; Sheep, $6.50, Carriage 
‘ree. 





PECULIAR VALUE OF THE WORK. 


It is unique in design—no other publication occupy- 
ing this field in literature. It meets a want common 
to the large class who desire ready access to historical 
precedents. examples, and incidents. It furnishes a 
mass of choice illustrations drawn from History, 
which are immensely more valuable than statements, 
anecdotes or incidents which cannot be vouched for. 








“It is al 
ever publish 


*** Historical Lights’ is a work which must have cost 
stupendous labor. It is a ponderous imperial octavo 
of nearly a thousand pages. The collection is both re- 
ligious and secular in character, and is so thoroughly 
indexed that any given subject can be turned to in a 
moment. It is a valuable work suggesting illustrations 
of the most interesting and effective character, a verit 
able thesaurus of useful and practical fnformation.”— 
The Interior, Chicago. 


ether the best historical reference book 
.~—Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





4to, with 2 Charts and 14 Cuts. Beautifully 
Bound in Cloth with Handsome Gilt 
Designs, $1.00, Post-free. 


The Stars and 
Constellations ; 


Or, Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 


This isa new and original method by which 
all the more conspicuous stars, constellations, 
and other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visible to the naked eye, can be easily 
and certainly identified without Instruments, 
Globes, or Maps, including a novel and sim- 
ple invention, a perpetual time-table where- 
with a child may ‘tell the stars” at any hour. 

** All that is needed to identify easily all the leading 


stars and constellations,’’°—Prof. C. A. Young, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


12mo, cloth, 75 Cents, Post-free. 
Final Science; or, 
Spiritual Materialism ; 


Being a Strict Shotentten of the 
Most Approved Modern Scientific 
Principles to the Solution of the 
Deepest Problems of the Age. 


Agnosticism receives a deadly thrust at the 
hands of this distinguished writer, who pre- 
fers to withhold his name. He writes as a 
materialist of the most) advanced school, and 
the purpose and scope of the book are to rec- 
oncile the established facts of science to his 
theory of Atheistic Evolution as ‘‘The Final 
Science.” He utterly fails in the attempt, but 
clings to his scientific theory. The lesson is 
obvious. There is great skill and marked 
ability displayed. 

“Without yielding his apparent confidence in his 
theory, he runs himself at every point into the ground. 


The satire is well and ably managed.’’—Zion's Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 


JUST ISSUED. 
50 cents, 


8vo, Paper Covers, 37 pp. 
Post-free. 


The Perfect Calendar. 


For Every Year of the Christian Era. 
Designed for Practical, 
Every-Day Use. 

By HENRY FITCH. 

(Patented Sept. ist, 1891.) 

THis PERPETUAL CALENDAR commends 
itself to the commercial world because its ac- 
curacy is so evident or so easily proven, and 
because it is so convenient to use it for daily 
reference to the current year, and equally so 
for dates in years recently past, or soon to 
come, there being in no event a puzzling rule 
for busy brains to worry over. Although 
intended primarily for commercial use and 
for modern dates, it will be found of special 
value to students of profane and sacred history. 

A list of important events from 2170 B.C. 
to A.D. Sept. 19, 1890, ete., is added. 


‘* This Calendar should be hung in the corner of every 
desk in the country.’’—Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 





12mo, Leatherette, 64 pp. 35 cents, 
Post-free. 


Is Man Too Prolific? 


The So-called Maithusian Idea. 


By H.S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D. (author 
of ‘‘ The Ethics of Marriage”). 

‘“Ican find no words strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted ; or of the degradation which, if and 
in proportion as that cause should be defeated, threat- 
ens the whole human race within the scope of the 
— W. E. Gladstone in letter to the 
author. 


Funk & Wagnalle Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A lom 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions of 
Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 

This preparation is recom- 
mended by Physicians as a most 
excellent and agreeable tonic and 
appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the fune- 
tions. 

Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says : 

‘*T have used it for several years, not only 
in my practice, but in my own individual 
case, and consider it under all circumstances 
one of the best nerve tonics that we possess. 
For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free on applica- 
tion to 


Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
*“HORSFORD'S”" is PRINTED 
onthelabel., All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULKE. 


EVERY 
LITERARY 
PERSON 


Should be a subscriber to 


“BRAINS.” 


It is a sixteen-page semi-monthly Journal 
for everyone who is interested in or makes 
good literature. It has the best contributors 
in America and Europe. It is broad, newsy, 
independent. It keeps you in time with 
books and literary affairs. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


will secure this journal until January 1, 
1892. This will include the six numbers 
containing ‘‘Glimpses of Great Authors” 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson the first 
appearing October 15. Your subscription 


—— ee 











|story which is 





will include this number. The regular sub- 
scription rate is $2.00 per year. 

Write us for particulars of the Five 
Hundred Dollar prize for the best short 
open to subscribers to 
* BRAINS” and closes December 1. 


United Publishing Co., 
JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, 
Boston, Mass. 





Both Sides of the Question. 


E. J. Wheeler’s book, ‘ Prohibition, the Principle, 
the Policy and the Party,” is a study of the arguments 
Sor and against the Prohibitory law. It analyzes and 
disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. ‘Iam delighted with 
it."—Bishop John F. Hurst. 12mo, cloth, 227 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, past free. Funk & Wagnalis Company, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Phe hkeviews. 
PEACE OR WAR? 
THE RIGHT Hon. G. OSBORNE MorGAn, Q.C., M. P. 


Contemporary Review, London, October. 

HOSE of us who have passed the meridian of life can 
readily recall a brief period when it seemed as if the tem- 
ple-of Janus would remain forever closed, when the doctrines 
of Mr. Cobden were to inaugurate an industrial millennium, 
and the only battles to be fought were to be those in the 
bloodless contests of the arts of peace, presaged in the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. But, alas for the vanity of human hopes and 
In the course of the forty years that have succeeded 
those days, nearly every country on the Continent has been 
the theatre of a great and bloody war. The treaty of Vienna 
has been torn to shreds and the map of Europe remodeled 

beyond recognition by a student of Butler’s Geography. 
But such things are soon forgotten, and the events of 1870 


wishes! 


are fading into the distant background, A somewhat longer 
interval than that which separated the Crimean from the Ital- 
ian,or the Austro-Prussian from the Franco-German campaigns, 
hus passed without the firing of a warlike shot in Europe. 
Suddenly this profound peace is broken, and the air is full of 
wars and rumors of wars—of collisions between Russian and 
Afghan troops, the entrance of a Russian fleet into the Darda- 
nelles, the seizure of an island in the A®gean by a British 
Admiral.. There are in Europe at this moment, some twenty- 
seven millions of men ready to spring to arms in a fortnight, 
while Republican France, Constitutional Italy, and Despotic 
Russia are outvieing each other in efforts to fill their arsenals 
and empty their treasuries. 

In the present state of society the peace of the world is safer 
in the hands of democracy than in the keeping of a despot 
As arule, the habits of working men and women dispose them 
to peaceful avocations, and where a sound and healthful public 
opinion is permitted to grow up, its tendency is decidedly 
pacific. Especially is this the case when, as in nearly all Conti- 
nental Europe, the blood tax is paid by every class. Few per- 
sons will question the general proposition that every step 
forward in the commercial and industrial progress of a nation 
is so much gained to the cause of peace. The constant inter- 
change of thought and increased facilities for personal inter- 
course between people and people are rapidly obliterating fool- 
ish prejudices. We may go further, and maintain that the 
growth of modern Socialism viewed as an international move- 
ment, has a tendency to draw nations 
promote that mutual 


closer together, and to 
interdependence and 


understanding 
which is the best antidote to Chauvinism. 


Let us hope, too, 
that in England at least, a juster and sounder view of the car- 
dinal doctrines of Christianity is beginning to make itself felt, 
and that there are Englishmen who look back with something 
like shame to the prayers for the success of our arms which 
used to be offered up in our churches during the Crimean war, 
as if the God of Battles, like the Homeric deities, could be 
persuaded to undertake the personal direction of a carnival of 
slaughter ! 

I believe that 
tended to make 


every improvement in the art of war has 
war more dreaded, by making it at once more 
deadly and more uncertain. In these days the boldest states- 
man may we'l quail before the tremendous responsibility that 
will rest upon the Power which is the first to ‘‘let slip the 
dogs of war.” The practical advance made in the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration has also great weight. 

No war can break out in Europe which is not directly initi- 
ated or provoked by one of the ‘‘six Great Powers.” Apart 
from threatened invasion of our shores, or a directattack upon 
our Indian or Colonial Empire, it is difficult to see what inter- 
national complicatiens could induce an English statesman to 
intervene in a foreign quarrel. Of three of the Continental 
Powers it may be said that they, too, have given hostages to 
peace. Germany and Italy have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by a European war, 
territory 


Germany has already as much 
Italy, if we put aside 
the questionable cry for an /ta/éa /rredenia, is united and free, 
from the Alps to the Sicilian Sea; and to her a disastrous 
defeat might bring the restoration of the Papal power and the 
break-up of the Italian kingdom; while to Germany it might 
mean the overthrow of the Empire. Of the Austrian Empire, 


as she can grasp or control. 


at least as much may be said. The Triple Alliance is essen- 
tially a non-aggressive movement. 

Were it not for certain spasmodic convulsions which from 
time to time upset her moral equilibrium, France would seem 


to be settling down into a steady career of commercial and 
industrial prosperity. 


But France has an ulcer at her heart, 
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and it is probable that ‘‘a war of revenge” is never long 
absent from the minds of her leading statesmen. It is ques- 
tionable whether the strategic value of Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany is worth the creation of a standing casus de//7 on her 
frontier. If France fights, she will not fight alone. The rap- 
ture with which the French people and press hailed the recep- 
tion of the French fleet at Cronstadt, and the significant 
speech of M. Constans at Carpentras, point clearly to the 
quarter to which she looks for help. 

Many things combine to make Russia essentially an aggres- 
sive Power. She needs expansion toward the south, and the 
possession of Constantinople constitutes the goal of Russian 
ambition. Public opinion, in the sense in which we apply the 
phrase to England, France, or Italy, does not exist in Russia. 
Add the fact that the important offices of the Empire are in 
the hands of a military caste,and that in no country in Europe 
is human life so cheap, and it is easy to understand the feverish 
anxiety with which every movement of Russian troops on the 
Galican frontier is viewed in Vienna, or the tone of absolute 
certainty with which German officers look forward to a Russo- 
German war. 

A war between States capable of mobilizing such enormous 
masses of men, and such engines of destruction as Russia and 
France on the one hand, and the three Central Powers on the 
other, is one from which the imagination recoils; and the 
magnitude of the stakes and the equal conditions of the con- 
flict, may serve to delay, if not to avert, its outbreak. But the 
strain of long and costly preparation has before now driven a 
nation into war as the least of two evils. The utmost that 
can be said of a peace wbich hangs by such a thread is that it 
is little better than an armed truce. 





THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
By AN EX-AMBASSADOR. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, October. 

ORE than twenty years ago, the greatest opportunist of 
this age anticipated the danger of a Franco-Russian 
alliance, and sought by all the means at his command to pro- 
tect the newly organized German Empire from its possible 
consequences. The ghost which troubled Fiirst Bismarck’s 
nights now stalks openly abroad in Cronstadt, St. Petersburg, 
and Moscow, as in Paris and Vichy, and the question arises: 

Is it only a ghost or a harsh reality ? 

Turning first towards Russia we find ourselves confronted 
by two remarkable contradictory sets of facts. Officially no 
Russian ruler has ever shown himself more peaceably disposed 
than the son and heir of the liberally inspired victim of Nihil- 
ism—Alexander II. Every state document to which Minister 
Giers has put his hand breathes of peace; at the same 
time the army contains elements inconsistent with peace. 
Slavophiles, Panslavists, or by whatever name the war party 
designate themselves, predict, and unquestionably desire war 
for the extension of Russian territory. 

Alexander III. has a reputation in Europe as a man of 
honor, and deservedly so, but it is a question whether this 
personal honor is an adequate guarantee of his possession of 
a dominant will, strong enough to stem the tide of national 
impulses in critical moments. 

The Emperor Nicholas was a man of strong will, yet he was 
unable to avert a war, which, all in all, did not advance the 
interests of Russia. The present Emperor is completely in the 
hands of the fanatic Pobedonoszew, who has impressed upon 
him that Nihilism was the outcome of his father’s political 
reforms; that Western Europe is corrupt, and that it is as 
(mecessary for Russia to exclude European ideas as the cholera; 
jno political alliance can compensate for the restraints it 
[imposes on independent action; within the Empire, too, there 
must be no compromise with heterodoxy ; dissenters must be 
destroyed, banished, or compelled to enter the orthodox Greek 
church. This official absolutism is borne silently by the edu- 
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cated classes, but not the less impatiently. Nihilism, nominally 
kept down by the police, ferments in the masses, and infects 
alike the officers of the army and navy. Between these two 
sets of antagonistic conditions, the Czar passes a miserable 
existence in daily peril of his life. At any moment he may be 
overborne by the necessity of grasping the sword to avert 
impending internal danger. 

One must be prepared for anything which may transpire. 
Troops are massed, and costly fortresses cover the western 
border provinces. But the army is not adequately armed with 
far-reaching fire-arms, and an attack on this side is hardly to 
be feared until 1893, when the Russian army will be armed 
throughout with modern rifles ordered in France. As regards 
the soldierly qualities of the Russians there are differences of 
opinion. At any rate there is a want of generals and officers 
trained in the tactics of the modern school; but as to numbers 
the next war will be one of unparalleled army masses. Against 
an underestimate of this antagonist, it is impossible to warn 
too emphatically. 

What now is the outlook in France? There they worship 
only the gods of the hour, and the god of the passing hour is 
“Holy Russia.” All parties feel themselves flattered because 
the Czar listened to the Marseillaise on board the Marenge. 

“The French Alliance is again sought.” The winged words 
pass from mouth to mouth, and becloud the soberest. Intoxi- 
cated by the honors shown to the French navy, the Parisians 
forget the antagonism of national institutions and the absence 
of any community of interests. 

Still in spite of party brawls France has utilized the years of 
peace to effect at least a quantitative reorganization of her 
forces, The Chauvinism of the Chambers has devoted untold 
gold to this end. There will be no telegrams of the type which 
flooded the Emperor’s desk at the outbreak of the last war. 
The army is equipped With the best modern weapons, and the 
fortresses with far-reaching guns. It is said that, as in Russia, 
there is a want of trained generals, but as for that matter Ger- 
many’s great military leaders have also passed from the scene ; 
and indeed the next war will be entered on under conditions 
which will scarcely admit of the application of Moltkeian tac- 
tics. New problems will engage our strategists in new solu- 
tions. If we be placed in the position of Austria in 1866—com- 
pelled to show front on two sides at once, the difficulties of the 
position will be enormous, but, thanks to the preparedness of 
the Triple Alliance for war, there is no cause for alarm. So 
long as Germany, strong and united, is in a position to com- 
mand peace, there is every reason to look for its maintenance, 

If we now ask: What are the objects which animate French 
and Russians to seek an intimate alliance of the two Powers? 
we find the answer on the surface. The French seek to 
recover Alsace and Lorraine, and, if possible, to realize their 
dream of a Rhine boundary. Of course the most fiery Chau- 
vinist is aware that there is no hope of securing active Russian 
aid for this adventure. Equally well known is the return 
which Russia expects in recompense for supporting a French 
policy of conquest. 

The chimera of a Franco-Russian Alliance engaged public 
attention in the time of the first Napoleon, just as it does now. 
Napoleon instructed Caulaincourt to amuse Russia with pro- 
posals which would have no practical consequences. Russia 
proposed to occupy Constantinople, and Napoleon pretended 
to entertain the proposal; but, however little Talleyrand may 
have thought of the Emperor’s political insight, he, at any 
rate, realized that Russia in permanent possession of the 
Dardanelles, would soon be mistress of the Mediterranean, and, 
ere long, of Europe. The Conference at Erfurt was, therefore, 
a comedy, and the Franco-Russian alliance vanished into 
smoke at Moscow. 

Even to-day, in France, solitary voices are raised, warning 
the nation against the danger of purchasing the Russian alli- 
ance at a price that Napoleon thought too high—the hoary 
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Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s among others. But the Cassandra 
voice of the old prophet is lost in the din of anarchy, which has 
dominated France during the last twenty years; the French 
politicians of the day preach the ‘‘ Russian alliance at any 
price,” 

Unfortunately public opinion in Germany has been misled 
by the optimism of Bismarck, who asserted that the solution 
of the Eastern question was of no interest to Germany. “ Not 
worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier.” We deceive 
ourselves mightily. Russian generals have long proclaimed 
openly that the Russian road to Constantinople lies through 
Vienna. In other words, the disintegration of Austria is neces- 
sary to the permanent occupation of Constantinople. And, 
altogether apart from the remoter consequences of such an 
occupation, is the disintegration of Austria a matter of no con- 
sequence to Germany? Is it a matter of indifference to us, 
whether a friendly Power keeps watch and ward on our south- 
ern frontier, or its place is occupied by the Russian Canute, 
thirsting for universal dominion? We know well that Bis- 
marck consoled himself with the reflection that Russia would 
exhaust herself in the conquest of Turkey; but although that 
is a possibility, it is not a certainty. At any rate, the experi- 
ment involves risks which it isa patriotic duty to guard against. 
If the French are smitten with blindness, that is no sufficient 
reason that we should allow ourselves to be beguiled by the 
peaceful strains of the Russian pastoral pipe. 

What Russia wants is clear: The dominion of Europe and 
Asia. If the French are willing to help her in her ambitious 
designs that is their affair, but they would soon discover that 
they had paid too dear for their whistle. 

But the next war will probably be precipitated by popular 
neurosis rather than by lust of conquest. As Count von 
Moltke said: The ambition of Princes is less likely to endanger 
peace than popular discontent, ministered to by political 
parties, in which no one bears the weight of entire responsi- 
bility. 





THE “BENNETT LAW” IN WISCONSIN. 
SENATOR W. F. VILAS, 
The Forum, New York, October. 

[Senator Vilas writes to correct misapprehensions as to the princi- 
ples involved in, and the practical significance of, the anti-Bennett 
Law campaign and victory of the Wisconsin Democrats last year. 
There is a wide impression, he says, that ‘‘the popular decision vir- 
tually allows the public schools to be taught in the German language 
m whatever districts this should be desired, and looks to a sharing of 
the school fund or its income with sectarian schools.” But ‘* this 
agitation did not relate to the public schools, their support, govern- 
ment, or course of instruction, nor to the use or care of the school 
fund, nor to public education in any form.” Although ‘‘ there was 
much vociferation of ‘ The Little Red Schoolhouse,’ with comical 
pathos, during the early stages of the discussion,” it had effect ‘* only 
beyond the borders of the State, within which it soon appeared ludi- 
crously irrelevant and far-fetched. The real controversy turned upon 
the right of the State to govern purely private schools, and to assume 
the education of children.” 

The ‘‘ Bennett Law,” passed in 1889, ‘‘ required the attendance of 
the child for a period not less than twelve nor more than twenty-four 
weeks in each year, to be fixed annually in advance of Sept. 1, by the 
School Board in each district or city ; that such attendance should be 
consecutive during such portion of the compulsory period as the Board 
should determine ; while excuse for non-attendance was required to 
be made out to the satisfaction of that Board as the sole and final 
judge ; and concluded these provisions with this significant section : 

‘** No school shall be regarded as a school under this act, unless 
there shall be taugnt therein, as part of the elementary education of 
children, reading, writing, arithmetic, and United States history in 
the English language.’ ”’] 

HIS legislation must have for its support two cognate prin- 
ciples of vital importance to men: first, the right of 
public authority to prescribe the course and subjects of instruc- 
tion in schools maintained as purely private establishments, 
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without public cost, by parents who seek to educate their 
children after the dictates of conscience; and, secondly, the 
right of the State to intervene between any parent and child, 
and, 2 loco parentum, to assume and control the education of 
all children. 

If public authority may prescribe some branches of study, so 
may it prescribe others, or forbid any. In short, by the same 
right, the private school may be required to conform its course 
of study to the public school, even religious training be pro- 
scribed, and the objects which parents seek in the educa- 
tion of their children by private schools entirely defeated. 
Since, also, the inquiry may be committed thus to public 
authority, whether a private school shall be regarded as a legal 
school, it follows that visitation and inspection may be given 
to appropriate agents or officers. Thus the logical possibili- 
ties of the power so asserted involve every essential of full con- 
trol, perhaps of direct abolition, of the private schools ; and 
only the caprice or discretion of authority marks the point of 
forbearance. 

Nor is the right to substitute public for parental government 
less plainly implied by this legislation. That every parent may 
be compelled to send bis children to a school in which the 
pnblic authority fixes the subjects and mode of instruction for 
any length of time, leaves it to the State to fix the period, and 
exhaustively direct the system of education, implies power to 
deny the parent any share in it, and in necessary consequence 
is but the Spartan doctrine of public right to assume the 
parent’s place in moulding the character and destiny of the 
young. Thus the principle asserted is no less than one of its 
advocates has phrased it: “ The State may even abolish the 
relations between parent and child.” Plainly this authority, 
which subjects every family alike to the right of public visita- 
tion, is quite another thing from that proper police power 
which is exerted in the public care of orphans, abandoned 
children, and the offspring of the criminal or depraved. 

The requirement for teaching the English language was felt 
to bea pretext, and an unjustifiable pretext to cloak a covert 
and harmful design. There was no occasion fora sudden legis- 
lative spasm to extend a knowledge of the English tongue 
among the people of the State, and the imputation of igno- 
rance so implied was naturally offensive. It is indeed difficult 
to contemplate with temperance the injuries to our good report 
abroad which the libels and half-truths put forward in advocacy 
of this law have done, nor will they be soon forgotten. 

It was not the mere requirement of English teaching, nor 
even the fear of direct special harm from this law, so much as 
belief that it was the deliberate assertion of vicious doctrine 
with secret and hostile purpose—because, in the apt phrase of 
the day, it was the “entering wedge ”"—which stirred indignant 
opposition by men who resented the attack on the rights of 
good citizens. 

Inquiry disclosed many confirmatory evidences of this pur- 
pose in the circumstances of the origination and promotion 
of this law. Similar acts were passed in Illinois and Wisconsin 
the same winter. The measure was novel and unexpected, but 
responded significantly to the inspiration of an Eastern propa- 
ganda of hostility to private schools and the Catholic Church, 
which freely returned its contributory aid of praise. Whether 
justly or unjustly to its promoters, the act evoked some favor- 
ing support from latent “ American” ill-will to foreigners, with 
natural retort of feeling. 

Three votes in the Legislature last winter gave signal refuta- 
tion of the campaign slanders upon the victorious party. The 
repeal of the “ Bennett Law” was passed by 21 to 11 in the 
Senate. and 83 to 14 in the Assembly; 21 out of 46 Republi- 
cans voting on the question recording themselves against the 
measure supported by their party in the campaign. The 
Democrats then brought forward a compulsory attendance law, 
framed without injustice; and but one Republican in the 
Assembly and none in the Senate were found to record a neg- 
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ative vote. Whatever calumny may have done abroad, no 
public judgment after contest was ever so unanimously 
recorded in Wisconsin. Equally significant was the third 
expression. For some years, besides an annual mill tax of 
nearly $600,000 a year, making $3,500,000 a year levied for pub- 
lic schools, our people have charged themselves with an annual 
eighth-mill tax, yielding nearly $75,000, to augment the income 
of the University. This year, by a vote of 119 to 1 in both 
Houses, the latter levy was doubled for six years to come, to 
provide a gymnasium for students, a law-school building, and 
a house for practical instruction in cheese-making. If any 
heart still palpitates with fear for the 6,500 district school- 
houses of Wisconsin, or for the safety of the school fund, 
these facts should give it peace. 
THE GRAND LAMA OF TIBET. 
GRAHAM SANDBERG. 
Murray's Magazine, London, October. 
ECENT British negotiations with China concerning the 
difficulties in Sikkim, wherein we dealt with the Celes- 
tials as though they were the arbiters of the destinies of 
Tibet, have aroused, it would seem, the patriotism of the 
inhabitants of that snowy land. It is of no slight extent, for 
it comprises the entire territory lying between the Kiun-liin 
Mountains to the north and the Himalayas to the south, and 
therefore averages some 650 miles in depth; it stretches, west 
and east, from Ladak on the Kashmir border, to the confines 
of Yunnan and Szechuen in China, a distance of 1,470 miles. 
An extraordinary elevated plain, styled Jang-t’ang, occupies 
the whole northern portion of this territory, at the foot of the 
Kiun-liin Mountains, extending in a broad band the entire 
length from east to west, varying in width from 400 to 300 
miles. Its elevation is between 16,000 and 17,000 feet through- 
out; its human inhabitants are nomadic and sparse. 

The suzerainty of the Emperor of China over Tibet has never 
been formally conceded by the latter country, but the protec- 
tion and patronage of that monarch was tacitly submitted to, 
so long as the autonomy of the Tibetan Government was offi- 
cially acknowledged. Of late, however, more open control has 
been attempted, and it would now appear that the undisguised 
arrangement of Tibetan affairs at Calcutta by a Chinese Ambas- 
sador with an English Viceroy—when it came to be fully under- 
stood in Tibet—has brought the covert enmity to an overt 
declaration. It is credibly asserted that the Lamas near the 
capital of Tibet are banding themselves together to resist the 
encroachments of China, and have been endeavoring to incite 
their ruler, the Grand Lama, to arouse himself in real manly 
fashion, by expelling the Chinese legates from Lhasa. 

That the young ecclesiastica! monarch will take such step 
at present is, however, extremely unlikely. His youthful age 
and the circumstances of his local surroundings both negative 
at least the advisability of any overt action on his part. He 
has only just entered the seventeenth year of his age, and he is 
hopelessly fettered, under existing conditions, by his mode of 
residence. Imprisoned, as it were, in the Red Palace, in the 
heart of the labyrinth of buildings on the Potala Hill, his most 
trivial movements the special charge of functionaries reputed 
to be in every instance in the private pay of the Chinese Empe- 
ror—communication between His Holiness and the intriguers 
outside, would bring his life to a crisis. It is an ominous fact, 
not to be forgotten, thatthe present Dalai Lama is the seventh 
who has ascended the throne of Tibet since the beginning of 
the current century, yet not one of them has attained his 
twentieth year! 

On the other hand, there certainly exist at present several 
circumstances which open out a favorable prospect to the 
National Party in Tibet. First, the people of the country are 
thoroughly stirred against the pretensions of China to hold the 
reins of government. More important still, the young ruler 
now growing up seems, from the reports of such of our native 
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spies as have reached Lhasa, to have developed, notwithstand- 
ing his peculiar training, a mental intelligence unusually 
robust, and such as has been wanting to most of his predecessors 
of the present century. Moreover, what is of equal value, he 
seems to be endowed with health and physical strength beyond 
the average attained by previous Grand Lamas. Consequently, 
should he be fortunate enough to survive to the age of eigh- 
teen, when he is entitled to take over temporal charge of Tibet 
from the Regent (in addition to his spiritual jurisdiction), the 
National Party might reasonably expect a capable and even 
formidable leader. Yet to understand the possible situation, 
the position which such a leader would occupy must be 
realized. However daringly corrupt the Regent and the per- 
sonal attendants of the Grand Lama may be, nevertheless, by 
the bulk of the inhabitants of Tibet, by the Mongol hordes of 
Kho-kho-Nur and Chinese Tartary, by the Kalmuks and 
Buriats of Asiatic Russia, it must be remembered that this 
sacred youth is regarded as a Deity above all other gods, All 
these devout and eager Buddhists to a man, would feel com- 
pelled at a call from the supreme head of their faith to rush 
forth to a religious war. The Dalai Lama, the Vicegerent of 
Buddha upon earth, menaced by the foreigner and his life in 
danger, would, indeed, be a magic battle-cry. Unorthodox 
and little touched by their professed religion though the 212,- 
000,000 of Chinese Buddhists may be in ordinary life, we doubt 
if even they would dare to take up arms with any warmth 
against the acknowledged pope of the whole body of Northern 
Buddhists. The issue of Grand Lama versus Chinese Emperor 
is one which has never yet been placed before the devoted 
adherents of Lamaism in Tibet and Mongolia; yet few, 
entitled to an opinion on the subject, can doubt that such issue 
isimminent. The excesses recently perpetrated by Chinamen 
in the former country have produced a crisis which awaits 
the advent of one orthodox champion only for the opening of 
a bloody crusade. One can well imagine, moreover, that the 
Celestial would make but a sorry fighter as an invading enemy, 
amidst the snows and defiles of Tibet. His position in Tibet 
is very far from what it is in Yarkand. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known that the normal strength of Chinese troops 
quartered in the land of the Lamas is only eight hundred. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


MAY THE UNITED STATES INTERCEDE FOR THE 
JEWS? 
THE REVEREND WILLIAM E. BLACKSTONE. 
Our Day, Boston, October. 

ARON HIRSCH’S scheme to colonize the Jews in the 
Argentine Republic is failing because it is opposed by 

the inhabitants of that country. They join in the clamor 
which prevails in Europe and the United States. A few can be 








admitted, but not a multitude, especially not paupers, ‘‘ They 
work too cheap; they are clannish and uncanny.” The civil- 
ized world plainly says: ‘‘ We do not want them.” The gates 


of the nations are shut, and these children of Israel are turned 
back to go—where? It seems as if the agony and horror of 
1492 were to be quadrupled in 1892. Will the Christian 
nations stand by this wreck, and launch no life-boat ? 

For seventeen centuries the eye of the Jew has turned 
towards his fatherland. Palestine has at least 10,000 square 
miles, with only 600,000 population. There is room for two o1 
three millions more, and the ancient scriptural limits would 
largely increase its capacity. The rains are returning, agricul- 
ture is improving, there are great commercial possibilities, and 
only aright government is needed to make a home for all 
Israelites who wish to return. 

Last March a petition, numerously signed by representative 
Americans, was presented to our Government, asking it to use 
its good offices with the governments of Europe to secure an 
early international conference to consider the condition of the 
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Israelites and their claims to Palestine as a home, and to pro- 
mote in all ways the alleviation of their sufferings. No expul- 
sion or dispossession of the present inhabitants of Palestine 
is contemplated. Autonomy guaranteed to the Jews under 
international protection is all that is needed. 

Prutection for private and corporate property, the adjust- 
ment of claims, and possession of Christian holy places can be 
as well arranged under Jewish as under Turkish rule. Cession 
of public lands and property should be made to the Jews by the 
Porte, as in the cases of Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece. The 
possibility of rebuilding their temple would enthuse every 
orthodox Jew and stimulate a world-wide rally to Palestine. 

We sent delegates to the conference which established the 
Congo Free State, and to that to consider slavery and the liquor 
trade in Africa. We did not sign the conventions in these 
cases, but our delegates took a most prominent part in the 
discussions. We have passed the barriers of seclusion. Prece- 
dents now make intercession for Israel entirely consistent. 

A people that has freed millions of slaves, and has a foreign 
trade of $1,700,000,000 annually ; a nation that is sought by the 
overflow population of the world, will have no difficulty in 
securing respectful attention to its peaceful diplomatic efforts 
for oppressed Israel. 

Undoubtedly possession of Palestine is the heart of the 
Eastern question. Many nations keenly appreciate the prestige 
and influence which control of the holy places would confer; 
but mutual jealousy has served to stay the hand of each. 

The United States has no covetous aspirations. Her efforts 
for Israel would be recognized as unselfish and philanthropic. 
Having excellent relations with all the Powers, and as the rec- 
ognized friend of Russia, it is most fitting that she inaugurate 
this peaceful movement to give exiled Israel a settled and per- 
manent home. 

No crusade is asked for, but only friendly diplomatic inter- 
cession. Happy is the people that shall intercede in Israel's 
behalf, for God has said, “I will bless them that bless thee.” 

THE SOCIALIST CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 
A. REDER. 
Skilling Magazine, Christiania, September. 

HE Socialist Congress held at Brussels this summer did not 
T do much more than debate a number of questions impor- 
tant to socialists; still the speeches delivered and the resolu- 
tions passed are important as an index to the character of the 
socialistic movement of to-day. 

Socialism has changed its character and method of action in 
the last few years. Most of us know this mainly from the con- 
flicts within her ranks of the German social-democracy, where 
the spokesmen for the new system, Bebel, Liebkneckt, and 
Singer, have succeeded only after the most violent opposition 
from the side of the supporters of the old method. Formerly 
Socialism was simply an unrestrained agitation and opposition 
to the existing order of things, without offering anything def- 
inate as a substitute. It has now changed, or better, is now 
changing character. The new method is to propose definite 
measures and to work for them. Whatever may be said 
against the intrinsic value of the proposed measures, the 
changed attitude has made Socialism more practicaland intel- 
ligent, and opened an avenue for discussion, where there was 
no road before. This new feature has placed Socialism ina 
fruitful opposition to Anarchism and its bloody, though harm- 
less phrases. 

The change of attitude and action first became manifest in 
1889 on the Paris Socialist Congress. A definite demand was 
then made for an eight-hour labor day and the demand was 
made internationally. But much more determined did the 
new movement show itself in Brussels, when it demanded the 
exclusion of the Anarchist delegates from the meeting. The 
Socialists have recognized the harm done by these wild and 
unrestricted agitators. 
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The most important point in the proposed order of business 
was that which placed the laborer’s international organization 
under discussion. Several voices demanded the resurrection 
of the /nternationale, or the establishment of a central organ- 
ization, forgetting now, as before, that such an organization, 
though mighty in theory, is really impotent in all practical 
affairs. They demanded a central administration for the gov- 
ernment of alllabor unions throughout the civilized world, so as 
to be able to direct a total cessation of laboreverywhere. But 
this old idea met with a most determined opposition, particu» 
arly from the German delegates. These, and other practical 
people, proposed as a substitute the establishment of national 
labor secretaries, to correspond with each other about labor 
movements for the time being, and to offer help when needed. 
In vain did the French and Dutch delegates clamor for a closer 
organization and for general and international rules to govern 
all boycotts and strikes. The majority of the Congress was 
too sober-minded to be carried away, and had ‘earned only too 
painfully that national differences are too great to allow, for 
the present, at least, such general and international rules. 

Another question which created great confusion and conflict, 
was that of the relation of Socialism to militarism. Of course, 
very radical speeches were delivered, and the resolutions passed 
were strongly opposed ; but even here, the majority could not 
be carried away by the extremists. As usual, the Dutchman, 
Domela Nieuwenhugs, spoke for the most radical element, and 
proposed that the Congress declare that the laborer refuse to 
serve in the army. But the resolution was lost. Even the reso- 
lution to make the first of May a universal labor day was lost, 
while it was agreed to ask all laborers throughout the civilized 
world to show their solidarity by public demonstrations on that 
day. 

The Congress did not close without resolutions strongly 
savoring of the old socialist way of talking, but no resolution 
was passed which could drive the laborers to rebellion against 
the existing order of things, and thus directly create a revolu- 
tion. They limited themselves to applying the lever to points 
in the social organism where results can be obtained without 
breaking openly with the present order of things. These signs 
are worth noticing, for they show that Socialism is about 
becoming merely a political party, having a programme as 
other parties have. The Congress did not pass any resolution 
as to the parliamentary attitude of the party; after some 
debate the subject was dropped from the programme. Practi- 
cally, the party cannot reject parliamentary methods, if it 
desires to attain a majority in the national parliaments by 
political means. 

As is well known, the German Socialists form a party among 
other parties in the Reichstag. They have learned moderation 
from the moment they began to have responsibilities—when 
the socialist laws were revoked—-and these same men carried 
the day in the Brussels Congress. This shows that that social- 
istic faction which can best accommodate itself to the existing 
social and legal order of the State, will rule in the future. So 
at least, it seems at present. 


STRAY THOUGHTS OF AN INDIAN GIRL. 
Miss CORNELIA SORABJI. 
Nineteenth Century, London, October. 


NDIA has offered rather a happy subject to the zeal of the 
| enthusiasts and the eloquence of reformers. 

Concerning /nfant-Marriage, the Anglo Indian law has 
been unnecessarily abused. Its action is rather protective than 
creative. It found a state of things existing, if not in positive 
law, at least in custom—“ transcendent law,” as Manu call it— 
and this it emphasized, giving to the customs of the country 
it had come to govern the sanction of the ruling power; the 
only course possible in a country where custom is so interlaced 
with religion—a religion which the Government has promised 
to respect. 








Indian ideas of marriage are based on an entirely different 
footing from those prevailing elsewhere. The object of mar- 
riage in the East is primarily religious. Viewed from the 
woman's side it is: (1) That she may have some man to follow 
into Heaven—for her own good deeds gain her no entrance 
there; or (2) if she has no brothers, that the said male may 
lead the family procession within the gates. 

Viewed from the father’s side, it is that he may leave behind 
him some one to pray his soul out of hell (ga¢) and offer sacri- 
fices to the supernal and infernal deities, With this view the 
father seeks an eligible boy for his promising infant. What 
visitor to India does not recall the marriage procession that so 
often crowds an Indian street? 

This is no mock ceremony, but a binding marriage, as dona 
Jide as the entry before a Registrar—else why talk of child- 
widows in India? Those who combat this view should omit 
from their wailings the misery of child-widowhood. 

Meanwhile the children grow in their respective homes : the 
little girl often plays with her boy husband, and soon she 
learns that he belongs to her and feels protected when other 
children ill-use or fight her. Then at ages varying from 
thirteen to eighteen comes the second marriage, a religious 
ceremony, and merely confirmative. We believe it originated 
in the desire of the priests for marriage gifts. The married 
life of the infant couple has begun, and it is doubtful whether, 
comparatively speaking, it could be happier. It is true, that 
the wife did not choose her husband, nor he her; but she 
is quite sure (or used to be till resistance was made heroic) that 
her parents have chosen rightly. Her husband is not her com- 
panion, but her household god, and her duty toward him is obed- 
ience and submission. She waits on his comforts and minds 
his house. He seldom speaks to her, but she has the women- 
folk for gossip, and if the husband chance to praise her cook- 
ing, or the brightness of her pans, she thanks her patron deities 
and adds an extra coin to the offerings at the village shrine. 

This is «4e orthodox, typical Brahmin family ; and a Brahmin 
girl of no .‘ean attainments, an excellent Sanskrit scholar 
thus describcs the attitude of wives toward their husbands: 


_We never dream of resistance. We grow up with the idea that certain indi- 
viduals belong to us, and we are quite content with that fact ; it is justas with 
our fathers and brothers. We do not think of resenting them; no more do we 
our husbands, even though we may not wholly like them. 


They make most devoted and uncomplaining little wives, 
too, and it seems wrong to disturb at present, in the way sug- 
gested by some, what is the natural outcome of custom and 
religion. 

It is not contended that things might not be better, or that 
some Indian girls do not wish their marriages unmade; nor, in 
the writer’s opinion, is it good for the men that they should 
tyrannize and be worshiped. What we wish to establish is: 

I. The majority of Indian marriages, though made in the 
cradle, are happy (apart entirely from the physical question 
which touches the few). 

Il. The women have hitherto been content with their lot 
and have not dreamt of resistance. 

The first point is evident to all who have seen Indian life in 
India. The second is no answer to the need for reform The 
women must be shown higher possibilities—but gradually, by 
education. Improve the mental condition of the boys and 
girls of India, and the social question will right itself. 

We cannot ruthlessly raze the structure of old traditions and 
long-founded beliefs to its foundations. Many well-meaning 
reformers would do this; would demolish with a blow the 
whole system of female treatment in India. They would fling 
open the doors of the zenanas and let the prisoners out into 
the blinding brilliance of too-rapid reform. Those who would 
help India must learn how to expand what is best and 
noblest in her without reproducing a faded and monotonous 
copy of themselves. The marriage reform must begin, not in 
legislation, but in education. India is not ripe for the appli- 
cation of external remedies with peremptory force because 
gradual development has failed. Perhaps the general public is 
not aware that Suttee was talked about nearly fifty years before 
being made the subject of legislation. 

The widow-remarriage question has also been discussed. 
Protection is demanded for those who want reform. But how 
can law allow the Hindoo religion to be right for Hindoos, and 
at the same time forbid what it enacts? English-made law has 
done what it can in protecting the /ega/ position of a remar- 
ried widow (the property laws still need reform), but it cannot 
touch her spiritual position. The priests deny her the sacred 
precincts; she cannot have both her fooja and a second hus- 
band. As to social difficulties, it is hard to be ostracized for 
having a second husband when you barely knew the first; but 
no one can compel the reception of any human being in 
society. 
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THE CULT OF CANT. 


Temple Bar, London, October. 

T may be that certain forms of cant are better than certain 
| forms of cynicism—that hypocrisy, being “the homage 
which vice pays to virtue” is superior to the shamelessness 
which derides what all sages and philosophers have agreed to 
respect—that the tribute of admiration to an ideal, even when 
unattainable, is better than flinging mud and mouthing 
insults. Yet, even so, we may have too much of this homage. 
as of all other good things, and in our regard for decency we 
may do violence to sincerity. 

We all know the mournful truths of life—its inevitable fail- 
ures and shortcomings, and how those Councils of Perfection 
which are impressed on us from our infancy are no more the 
laws of life as itis, than so many fairy tales told by the nursery 
fire. Yet we all tacitly combine to maintain that things 
are different from what they are—that rainbows make service- 
able pathways for aspiring climbers—that the unattainable is 
the rule of daily practice. We hang up to public view pretty 
little gauzy wisps of delicate texture and opalescent hue, which 
we pretend are and ought to be the work-a-day harness of 
stalwart men. The virtues which are eminently right for shel- 
tered women and children we mincingly declare should be 
imperative on the resolute strivers against the great forces of 
Nature—the virile shapers of the eternal destinies of the 
race. And those of us who laugh most heartily to ourselves 
at the canting pretense which catches the fanciful and the 
foolish, defend it with grave faces when questioned in the 
marketplace. There we avow our belief in the manufacture of 
sunbeams out of cucumbers; which is what the imposture 
called the New Morality, comes to in essential fact. We say 
that women should be free—that young girls should be unpro- 
tected—and that, however provocative, alluring, and intention- 
ally seductive they may be, their preservation from evil is 
man’s affair, not their own, and their fall man’s offense, and 
not their own disgrace. To the Goddess of Cant, we raise all 
manner of temples, and sanctify all manner of shrines where 
we lay our truth as the oblation of our souls. But to none do 
we Offer such a holocaust of practical virtue, and reasonable 
ideas, as when we crowd before that shrine which crafty knaves 
have called the New Morality, and sacrifice to a name the 
reality of the thing. 

On the question of divorce and subsequent marriage, volumes 
of cant have been talked and written. In the Protestant 
Church, marriage is a lawful and honorable estate, but in no 
wise a sacrament such as the Catholic Church holds it. The 
laws of the country provide relief for those to whom for certain 
specialized reasons the tie has become intolerable. An unau- 
thorized section of the Church lifts up its voice and protests 
against this relief, with all the unctuousness of cant. If you 
want to marry again these priests refuse to perform the cere- 
mony. If you find others more liberal who pronounce the 
magic words of union, and solemnly declare you wedded in the 
sight of God and by the law of the land, the first refuse to 
administer to you the sacrament as one living in mortal sin. 
If you are a woman they preach against you in your own parish 
church as a Jezebel, whom the world, recognizing, has the 
right to socially exclude and spiritually stone. If you are a 
man they boycott you in all possible ways open to them, and 
treat you as a public scandal and a declared sinner. Even the 
highest social tribunal that we have, while acceptirg notori- 
ous, but as yet unconvicted adultery, shuts out the spotless 
divorcee whose self-respect, whose very safety, was bound up 
in freedom from her worthless husband. What common sense, 
true morality, and the established law allow, cant throws out 
into the street. 

To question the absolute rightness of things just as they 
are—to seek to discover whether by the changes wrought in 
men’s modes of thought and ways of life, certain congenial 
changes in our laws may not be necessary for harmonicus rela- 
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tion—to endeavor to codrdinate the happiness of some with 
the duty of others—this is an offense to the worshipers of 
cant. Certain things may not be talked about. They may 
exist, and we all know that they do, but they must exist in the 
Towers of Silence, which no man may look into or lay bare. 
Around the feet of women flow rivers of cant, about their 
heads float clouds of incense. It is the tribute brought to them 
by the men who love them, and utilized by themselves for 
self-love. The sacredness of the sex which many among them 
hold as a second religion, precludes all honest confession of 
the faults common to the sex. Criticism on woman as 
woman is regarded as little less than impiety. Flattery is, to 
the foolish majority, not only as the breath of life itself but as 
their absolute right; and they resent all that is not incense 
and songs of praise. This cant of quasi-sanctity—of taboo of 
hostile criticism because of the divinity of sex—is one of the 
oddest bits in the whole ritual. The doctrine that these dis- 
jointed times will be set right by the confessed supremacy of 
women only, and that the sin of life has been all along the 
work of brutal man, are the strophe and anti-strophe of this 
queer canticle of sex adulation. But there is nothing new in 
this hymn of cant. The New Morality is but a resurrection of 
the worship of Isis and Astarte, the Demeter and Athene ofan 
older time. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
DANTE AND BEATRICE. 
ROsE E. SELFE. 
The Monthly Packet, London, October. 

HE most religious poem that I have ever read or heard of, 
T excepting of course the poetical books of the Bible, is the 
“ Divine Comedy” of Dante. Those who have deeply read 
and studied that work feel that it is, in its degree, filled with 
the Spirit that inspired the prophets of old, and with the 
wider teachings, the tenderness, the mercy and love which 
have so enlarged our thoughts of God since the Revelation He 
has made to us of Himself in His Blessed Son. Dante is the 
most intensely earnest of Christian teachers, and from begin- 
ning to end of his long poem every page breathes of eternal 
things, and speaks to us of God, of His truth and justice and 
love, of the deeper meanings of our life’s discipline, and of the 
close union of the seen with the unseen. 

There are many aspects under which Dante may be studied 
with profit. We may feed our higher imagination by dwelling 
upon the beauty of his poetic flights and his exquisite descrip- 
tions of nature; or our intellect by studying in his pages the 
history of the time in those stirring old days of the Italian 
republics, and the struggles between Pope and Emperor; or 
strengthen our souls by his strong moral and spiritual teach- 
ing. Yet from whatever side we approach the poem, we find 
one golden thread running all through it, and this thread is 
the idea of love. It is love that prompts Dante’s heart to con- 
ceive and his hand to execute the marvelous work. Love of 
God, love of all that manifests God to us in this world—this is 
his central thought, his moving impulse. His “Commedia” 
is nothing more or less than a divine love poem; and if 
studied with that idea in our minds, it will bring to us forever 
a loftier conception of love, especially of the love of man for 
woman, of that sacred relation which began in the Garden of 
Eden, and has gone on deepening in sacredness and mystic 
meaning all through the Christian ages. 

The love of Dante for his lady Beatrice was to Dante the 
type and symbol of all love. His feeling for Beatrice never 
found its natural fulfillment in a home of married life together. 
It is not even known for certain that he contemplated such a 
possibility; perhaps worldly circumstances put it quite out of 
the question. Atanyrate, we know that Beatrice married some 
one else, and died before she was twenty-five. The lesson, 
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however, is for us the same. She was to him, from his earliest 
years, and throughout his earthly life, an embodiment of all 
that is high, heavenly, and holy; the thought of her is like a 
guiding star to him through his earthly pilgrimage ; and when 
he wanders and strays from the right path, being a man of 
strong passions and exposed to strong temptations, it is a 
vision of Beatrice which recalls him to himself, and restores 
him to his true relation to his Heavenly Father. Before read- 
ing the wonderful scene at the close of the “ Purgatorio,” 
where the meeting between Dante and Beatrice takes place, 
the student of Dante should peruse the “ Vita Nuova,” the 
little book, partly prose and partly verse, in which he records 
his early love for his blessed lady. The “ Vita Nuova”: the new 
life’ Some commentators have felt doubt as to the exact 
meaning of this title; whether Dante was referring to the new 
life, in the sense of his early days, the days of hisown youth; or 
whether he means the new life which came to him after love 
once took possession of his heart. I confess that | hold to the 
latter meaning very strongly, and to me it contains a deep 
truth. It is, indeed, a new birth and a new life for us all, when 
we once know what is love, true love, for some one better, 
nobler, higher than ourselves. It comes to us in many differ- 
ent ways. To some it may be a direct revelation, through 
some sorrow or joy, or at a time of spiritual communion, of the 
love of the Father for us, and of our love to Him. To many 
this love comes, as it did to Dante, for a human friend; but 
this kind of love, if it is to open a “ Vita Nuova” for us, must 
be after the Divine pattern—we must love unselfishly, rever- 
ently, recognizing God in the beloved one, and feeling that by 
our love we are led nearer to Him and to heaven. 

The lesson which comes home to us forcibly in all our study 
of Dante is, that love is the source of all that is good and high 
and noble, just as the want of love leads us to all that is selfish 
and self-indulgent and unworthy; and to this is added another 
lesson, that the mere presence of pure and gentle women 
awakens men to a sense of their own defects and to repentance 
forthem. This idea, clearly apparent in the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” is 
written out more fully in the “ Divine Comedy,” where the 
meeting between Dante and his lady in the earthly Paradise 
is described. It is noteworthy, however, that in all his thoughts 
of her from the first he dwells upon the sanctifying and inspir- 
ing power of her goodness. Ina sonnet he says: 


She goes her way, and hears men’s praises free, 
Clothed in a garb of kindness, meek and low, 
And seems as if from heaven she came, to show 
Upon the earth a wondrous mystery, 





CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF THE ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES. 
B. HAUREAU. 
Fournal des Savants, Paris, August. 
Fe study of the ancient languages has lately found a 
valiant defender in Mr. Michael Bréal, a gentleman 
whose culture is far from being of an ordinary kind. In his 
admirable work* is a chapter concerning the study of Middle 
Age Latin. He has said much on that point, but he might 
have said more with advantage. 

Mr. Bréal rightly distinguishes between the method of 
instruction in Latin used in the Middle Ages and that of the 
Renaissance. A still further distinction, however, can be 
made. The same method of teaching was not employed dur- 
ing alk the Middle Ages. The method used up to near the 
end of the twelfth century was, from the thirteenth down, first 
disdained, and then entirely abandoned, in France at least— 
even condemned by decree of superior authority. Innova- 
tions were always made with the hope of doing better, and 
sometimes, undoubtedly, there was an improvement. 

We have numerous documents explaining the mode of 
instruction in schools before the thirteenth century. As these 


* De lenseignement des langues anciennes, 16mo., Paris, 1891. 
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schools were then frequented only by those destined for the 
church, they had, of course, to teach the language of the 
clergy, Latin. They taught Latin then everywhere in the 
same manner. The rules of grammar, the object of scrupulous 
and painful study, were demonstratéd, at great length, accord 
ing to Priscian and Donatus, faithful preservers of the olc 
traditions, Afterwards lessons were given in metre, by 
explaining the hexameters of Denys Cato, and the elegiacs of 
Ovid, not always taking care that the elegiacs selected should 
be chaste. Finally, the precepts of rhetoric, the false ones as 
well as the true, were explained from Cicero and Quintilian. 
Such, before the thirteenth century, was the course of literary 
studies. 

Must we admit, as Mr. Bréal seems to say, that the human- 
ists thus formed, after quitting school put aside the authors 
who wrote good Latin, and read only those who wrote bad 
Latin? Here a distinction must be made. Undoubtedly some 
of those who wrote in Latin before the thirteenth century 
manifest an acquaintance with inferior Latinity alone. Many 
of these writers, however, even though their matter be theo- 
logical, show that the Latin writers most esteemed at that 
time were Seneca, Ovid, Cicero, Sallust, Horace, Lucan, Vir- 
gil, Juvenal—Seneca more than the others named, because he 
was believed to be a friend of Saint Paul and something of a 
Christian. 

Why should not men taught in such a way be skillful writers? 
Not all of them, of course, because all scholars do not profit 
equally by the same lesson. Some of them, however, were skill- 
ful writers, and these in the twelfth century were quite numer- 
ous. Out of the long list may be selected Abelard, John of 
Salisbury, Alain of Lille, Peter of Blois, and Saint Bernard. 
The last named is too verbose ; but his language is pure Latin, 
which he kept constantly writing better, perhaps without cal- 
culation or effort, by reading Seneca as much as Saint Jerome. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the use of good 
Latin began to decline. They began to ask if it was worth 
while to give so much time to the study of profane letters, when 
it was sufficient to understand more or less the text of the 
Vulgate, in order to become a member of a chapter or get a 
benefice more or less important. Other employments, still 


more lucrative, no longer required a lengthy literary prepara- 
tion. With a little Latin one could become a skillful canonist, 
and reap a good income therefrom. 

Then was invented a new method of teaching Latin, which 
was easier and which, because it was new, was more attractive. 

In the thirteenth century, says M. Thurot, they read in 
grammar classes, only fragments or abridgments of Donatus 
aud Priscian. ye f waste so much time in the monotonous 
study of rules? as it not enough to speak and write Latin 
of some kind, no matter what? Cicero was dead and could 
no longer complain of having his ears wounded. The didactic 
manuals of Priscian and Donatus were put aside and replaced 
by the Greczsmus of Eberhard and the Doctrinal of Alexander, 
execrable poems, so obscure that one is inclined to believe 
that they were made designedly so, in order that every rule 
could be reached by solving an enigma only. What did the 
teachers who used these books propose to teach their pupils ? 
Not certainly literary Latin, but vulgar Latin such as the 
future theologian or legist would be likely to hear and 
speak. It was not thought necessary to avoid solecisms and 
barbarisms. Far from it. Barbarisms, carefully cultivated, 
like new plants, were then in full flower. 

I do not wish to belie the thirteenth century. It is one of 
the great centuries, when, under the influence of Aristotle, the 
reason was started on the road to truth. It produced Albert 
the Great, Saint Thomas, Saint Bonaventure. The language, 
however, of the writers of the century, was altogether beneath 
the thought. They used a barbarous tongue which tne let- 
tered logicians of the previous century would have thought 
horrible. I hold that in order to express a good thought it is 
not necessary to write badly. 

The thirteenth century was then an era of literary deca- 
dence. Why? The answer may be given in the words of Rol- 
lin. If you neglect, he says, to drill children in principles 
and rules, if you are content to initiate them in some knowl- 
edge of texts by a rapid and superficial method, you cannot 
turn out good scholars. 


[Oct. 24, 1891. 


RIVAL MECHANICS—NATURE AND MAN. 
B. W. RICHARDSON. 


Longman's Magazine, London, October. 

E—a party of students—were sitting after dinner discuss- 
ing natural and human contrivances, their similarities 
and differences, when the discussion drifted into the question 
whether man, in his contrivings and inventions, voluntarily or 
involuntarily copied from nature, or whether he always followed 
his own lead? After a brisk argument we seemed to arrive, 
by common consent, at one point of agreement—namely, 
that there is no instrument of a motor kind, perhaps of any 
kind, made by man, that has not its counterpart made by 

nature without the intervention of man. 

“Stay!” cried one who appeared to be doubtful. ‘“‘ Where in 
nature will you find a revolving wheel?” 

“‘My dear fellow,” replied another, “you are sitting on one 
at this moment, and it is turning you round at the rate ofa 
thousand miles an hour.” 

When wheels, however, were invented by man, the earth, as 
a revolving globe, was not understood; therefore, once more, 
does man copy or follow his own lead ? I must nottry to enter 
into all that was said, pro and con, on this curious topic. The 
discussion may seem to some readers to have been about one 
of those wild and dreamy kind of subjects, which are good for 
nothing save to fill the idle hours of idle students. Yet there 
is a practical side to the subject discussed, which is of no 
slight importance. 

We notice daily that capacity for invention of mechanical 
things, when permitted full scope for its development, is one 
of the most powerful of all human incentives to action. What 
I want to enforce is that we ought to give that capacity the 
fullest and freest development in our schools and colleges. 

We have been led to suppose that a boy who is glad to 
leave his books in order to indulge in some mechanical art, 
such as making and flying a kite, or building a rabbit-hutch, 
or putting together a toy engine, or other act of a similar kind, 
isan idle boy. We have been induced, under this impression, 
to limit his enjoyments in these mechanical directions; to 
point out to him that he is not going to get his living by 
mechanical work, or other common occupation, but that he 
has to prepare himself for professional or statesman’s labors, 
and that he must read and learn. We do our best to kill the 
divinest part of that young mind. His mind was inventive, 
and we check the spirit of invention; we arbitrarily force it by 
our mistaken interference into what it was not born to be. 
We put the youth to some routine pursuit which occupies part 
of his time, and we leave his active impulses unsatisfied. Now 
and then, in spite of correcting and training, he will break 
through our bonds. He will become a dwarfed and so-called 
amateur mechanic, or, in rarest instances, where the inventive 
skill is so strong as to master every controlling influence, he 
may become a master in inventive skill, and rise to exceptional 
fame. 

Unfortunately, by the conquest of original and natural tastes 
of an inventive character, we train too often, not out of inven- 
tion—for that is impossible—but into inventions of various 
kinds that are both false and mischievous to human welfare. 
The inventive skill breaks out in pernicious mechanical arts. 
Gambling is a pernicious mechanical art. In its ablest devel- 
opment, it carries with it the shrewdest, the finest inventive 
power, sustained, in many instances, by an enthusiasm and 
patience which lead to death from severe nervous application 
and exhaustion. The gambler is like nature in earthquake. He 
is not necessarily a bad man, but he isa perverted man. The 
skill of his hands in its ordinary manifestation is mechanical 
skill, which he expects to see rewarded, with as keen an anxiety 
as a better and purer mechanical genius would expect to 
behold in the action of some ingenious machine he has 
invented and put together. More than one gambler, finding it 
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indispensably necessary to have medical advice, has come to me 
professionally. In one of these cases, I am certain that a great 
mechanical engineer was lost to the world simply through 
mistakes in those who directed his education. 

We may descend to a lower sphere for the same order of 
facts. In the lowest spheres of life the force of inventive fac- 
ulty may be detected. The burglar himself, as a mechanical 
genius, may be a rival of nature. An honest genius of an 
inventive kind invents a lock; straightway another inventive 
genius, of a dishonest kind picks that lock. A man, not a 
burglar, but a professed lock-picker, picked a subtle lock of a 
bureau for me because I had lost the key. The science the 
man showed, the resource, the ingenuity, formed a study, and 
his efforts were soon crowncd with success. I was struck by 
the skill, but still more by the philosophy, displayed by the 
man. ‘They cal] the man who invented that there lock, sir, 
a gentleman, and they say he’s made a tremendous fortune by 
it, but they gives no credit to them as has learned to pick it; 
not a bit of it! not they! and some of them as can pick it 
they calls burglars and gives em years of hard labor, tho’ they 
was just as clever as the lucky ‘un, who set the thing a-goin’.” 
It is true, and from such experiences there isa great deal for 
all of us to learn. 

What I learn most is as follows: Nature and Man are rival 
mechanics, but not every man in the same degree. All men 
and all women possess some mechanical skill, and a large 
minority is so finely endowed that the faculty of invention is 
forced to develop itself in them either for good or for evil. 
Why, then, in our educational methods, do we not make it a 
point to detect and cultivate the faculty? Why should not 
education in mechanics form a necessary part of the national 
education, and take at least as prominent a part as the mere 
book-work ? 





GERMAN IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
H. H. HERssT. 
Church Work, St. Paul, October. 

UR public schools are threatened by two dangers. They 
@ are the dangers of the extremes: those who cannot 
discern any faults, and those who, observing defects, do all in 
their power to belittle and malign our public school system. 
The latter class have been a blessing rather than an injury, in 
that they have made the defects of the system public, and 
have, thereby, given to the friends of the schools an oppor- 
tunity to remedy these defects. 

In a matter of so great importance the State is justified in 
controlling the education of its children so far, at least, as to 
help them to be self-supporting, and to impart that knowledge 
which is the basis of American citizenship. Some argue that 
the rudimentary branches—reading, writing, arithmetic—would 
suffice. Others favor a more advanced education. Between 
these lines comes in the honest contention. 

We must not forget that the expense of public education is 
borne by the masses and must be for the benefit of the masses, 
and not for any special class; that the education should fit the 
instructed to gain a livelihood, and thereby lessen the number 
of poor to be provided for by the State; that the education 
should be of such a character as to make intelligent American 
citizens. 

From all countries and of all nationalities, religions, and 
political creeds, men, women, and children have come to Amer- 
ica, and most of them have been moulded into comparatively 
good American citizens. 

We know, and should know, no Frenchman, German, Nor- 
wegian, or Irishman, as such, but all as American citizens. 
Any course of policy which will retain distinctive European 
nationalities is a menace to our institutionsand Un-American. 
There isa strong tendency for foreign elements to keep by 
themselves, to maintain their special customs, habits, and 
language. The only remedy, perhaps, for this unfavorable 
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condition of affairs is that their children be taught our lan- 
guage and customs, and especially by public school instruction. 
By selecting any one modern language and giving it preference 
in our schools, we encourage the very evil from which we are 
trying to escape. 

Teaching German in the public schools may be comparatively 
trifling, looking at it from only a financial point of view, but 
when we consider it in connection with the political results 
which may follow such a precedent—that all foreign national- 
ities may demand, and have a right to demand, like treatment 
at the hands of the State, it behooves us to move with greatest 
caution. 

The Germans are, and always have been, foremost in 
patriotism and love for this country. Their devotion to the 
Nation and the State in which they live, cannot be ques- 
tioned; but when they view this subject in the proper way, 
and realize the fact that what may be a safe measure in their 
hands, might become a dangerous experiment should other 
nationalities attempt it and succeed, they will say, “ Hands off, 
we want no French, no Bohemians, no Germans, no Italians, 
as such, in this country; but we want a Nation, containing all 
these, but all American citizens, speaking one language, hav- 
ing one political faith of Justice and Freedom, alike for all.” 











SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


WEATHER WISDOM. 
HUGH CLEMENTS. 
Tinsley'’s Magazine, London, October. 


F you insinuate that the moon probably has, or might have, 
some effect upon the weather, meteorologists and other 
scientific people immediately become excited and work them- 
selves into a state of frenzy, striking out in all directions. If 
you attempt to forecast the weather for more than the legiti- 
mate time, viz., twenty-four hours, it is regarded as a most 
unpardonable offense, and if you attempt the forecasting busi- 
ness for a month or even a year, you have at once descended 
to the lower plane of the vujgar,and have become a person 
with whom it is held to be impious to have any communica- 
tions. You have placed yourself outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion and science. You are anathema maranatha. If you had 
lived in the time of the Inquisition or a few centuries prior to 
that institution, you would doubtless have been called upon to 
ignominiously recant your opinions like Galileo, or take the 
bitter and fatal consequences of your temerity. 

I can very closely give the movements of the air-pressure for 
a month in advance, with the weather—as anyone can see by 
reference to 7insley’s Magazine for 1890 and 1891. And how 
is this done? By the moon’s aid, and that alone. I have no 
recourse to the sun or the stars, and I do not base my predic- 
tions upon any weather averages, neither do I follow the prin- 
ciples upon which the Meteorological Society professes to 
work, 

It is the moon, the condemned and contemned moon, that 
enables me to accurately forecast the weather for a day, a 
week, a month, ora year. Yet the scientific ignoramuses say 
the moon has no effect upon the weather. Why do they say 
so? ‘They think and say so because certain scientific men 
examined the Greenwich observations for more than half a 
century, and proved, to their own satisfaction, that the moon 
has no effect on the weather. Scientific men of the present 
day take their conclusions upon trust. They have never given 
the matter a moment’s consideration, but they are loud in their 
denunciations of anyone who may disagree with them. The 
Greenwich observers made a simple mistake, which I have 
fully explained and pointed out in the September number of 
Tinsley’s. The mistake was so simple, that no schoolboy who 
gave the matter a moment's consideration would have made it. 
In fact, no vu/gar person would have made such a gross mis- 
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take as these very learned and high-soaring and scientific per- 
sons make. These scientific people thought the weather ought 
to be the same, whether the phases of the moon occurred at 
perigee or apogee; and it did not at all matter what the decli- 
nation might be. They expected to discover a miracle, and 
because that was not forthcoming, they concluded the moon 
has no effect upon the weather, and like the multitude they 
would not believe unless a miracle was performed. 

The miracle these gentlemen of science expected to discover 
was three kinds of weather occurring simultaneously at the 
same place. They expected the weather to follow the phases, 
apses and nodes separately, and because it did not do so, they 
proved incontestably that the moon has no effect upon the 
weather. It never entered their craniums that the weather 
might be a combined effect of the three motions of the moon. 
Yet such people have the presumption to call those who still 
believe in the moon’s control of the weather, the vudgar. 

My forecast appearing in 77usley’s Magazine for June, for 
the period up to the end of September, 1891, has so far been 
remarkably accurate, I then said that the period from August 
Igth to September 2d would prove the wettest part of the 
whole summer. This forecast has been amply verified. | 
prophesied that June would be dry, and no one will deny that 
it was, there having been in that month under an inch of rain- 
fall, falling nearly all in three days. The remaining part of the 
summer I predicted would be variable, with a considerable 
amount of bright sunshine. Accordingly, in July there were 
only eight wet days, and fourteen on which there was not a 
drop of rain. There was in August 3.75 inches of rain, mostly 
falling during the last half of the month. September, on the 
whole, has been a fine month. Howdothe Anti-lunists explain 
all this ?, 





PROGRESS IN AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


A. CHANUTE, PRESIDENT AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, October. 

AN gazes at the birds and longs to imitate them. His 

success has been small; still, within the last decade, a 

balloon has been driven against a moderate wind, and a man 

is said to have flown a hundred yards near Paris, so that, as 

Prof. Langley says, the problem of aériel navigation is about to 

pass into the hands of the engineers. It is an intricate and 

fascinating problem, and first attracted the poets and dreamers. 

It is only within the last century that it has been taken up by 
scientific investigators. 

Besides the men of science here and in Europe who are 
investigating the natural laws of flight and of air resistances, 
there are now probably some scores of sane inventors, besides 
very many cranks, who are making experiments in the same 
direction. These may be divided into two classes—the Aéro- 
nauts, who are seeking to drive balloons through the air, and 
the Aviators, who hope to imitate the birds, and fly by purely 
dynamical means. 

As regards balloons, it has been proved that an elongated 
gas bag can be propelled through the air with a screw, and 
steered with a rudder; and that it can be made stiff enough 
by internal gas pressure to resist the speeds hitherto attained, 
and that the velocity islimited by the power and weight of the 
motor, which the buoyancy of the balloon enables it to carry 
up. - The air-ship, La France, designed by Commandant 
Renaud, of the Aéronautical establishment of the French war 
department, is 165 feet long and 275¢ feet in diameter, and has 
given a speed of fourteen miles an hour with an electric motor 
of nine horse-power weighing, with its primary battery, 1,174 
Ibs., this being the utmost that the balloon could lift, in addi- 
tion to its own weight and that of two aéronants and their 
supplies. But by simply doubling the dimensions of the air- 
ship, its lifting power would be so much increased that a motor 
weighing at the same rate—130 lbs. per horse-power—would 
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produce a speed of twenty-five miles an hour. It is now 
reported in the French periodical /nuventions Nouvelle that 
Commandant Renaud has now in his possession a 70-horse- 
power motor weighing only 946 lbs. or 134 lbs. per horse-power. 
Should this statement prove true, La France could be driven at 
28 miles an hour, and an air-ship double its dimensions might 
theoretically attain a speed of 45 miles an hour with a light 
cargo. 

The aérial problem as far as navigable balloons are concerned 
is almost wholly one of motive power, and experiments on a 
navigable scale are very costly, Hence such experiments are 
generally carried on by governments and for war purposes. 
France is in the lead, but other European nations are experi- 
menting, and perhaps preparing aérial surprises for each other. 

The Aviators discard the balloon as too costly and slow, and 
hope to emulate the speed of birds. For the past twenty-five 
years there have been aeronautical societies in Great Britain, 
France, Germany ; and, it is believed in other European coun- 
tries, which have been encouraging experiments. Among. the 
few who are still seeking a solution of the problem, and who 
seem to have a fair prospect of accomplishing something, we 
may mention Mr. Breary, Secretary of the Aéronautical Society 
of Great Britain, who has made a great many models of flying- 
machines, all of them actuated by the force of twisted india- 
rubber. His models fly creditably in a large room, but he has 
never, chiefly for want of means, it is said, built any machine 
large enough to carry a man. 

M. Hureau de Villeneuve, Secretary of the French Aeronaut- 
ical Society, advocates flight by wing action, and has built 
many models which fly by the force of twisted rubber: 

Mr. Laurence Hargrave, of Sydney, New South Wales, has 
been experimenting in this field many years, and has succeeded 
in getting the longest flights on record. Up to December 3, 
1890 he had constructed nine aéroplanes, operated by bands of 
india-rubber and propelled by wings; one operated by rubber 
bands and ascrew ; two operated by compressed air, with wings, 
and two operated by means of a cross-bow, with wings. These 
are all capable of flight and Mr. Hargrave reports the screw 
and the flapping wings as about equally efficacious. 

M. Gustave Trouvé, the celebrated electrician and inventor, 
sometimes called ‘‘the French Edison,” has constructed 
several working models of flying-machines. His latest is a 
mechanical bird with an explosion motor. The bird consists 
of two wings connected through a Bourdon bent tube, such as 
is used in steam gauges, the peculiarity of which is that when 
pressure increases within the tube the outer ends move apart, 
and return upon each other as pressure diminishes. M. Trouvé 
increases the efficiency of this action by putting a second tube 
within the first, and he produces therein a series of alternate 
compressions and expansions, by exploding twelve cartridges in 
a revolver barrel which communicates with a revolver tube, 
These explosions produce a series of strokes of the wings. 
which, by means of a silk sustaining plane, support and propel 
the bird in the air. 

M. Ader, a celebrated electrician of Paris, has been conduct- 
ing experiments with great secrecy, and has invented a 
machine which he professes to believe will play an important 
part in the national defense. 

One of the chief obstacles to success has been the want of a 
motive power sufficiently light in proportion to its energy to 
compare favorably with that of birds. All engines have hitherto 
from 65 to 130 lbs. per horse-power, including supplies for two 
hours; but Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, inventor of the Maxim auto- 
matic gun, announces that he has constructed and tested two 
compound steam engines, weighing with their steam generator 
only 950 lbs., capable of developing 300 horse-power. and 
already known to give 120 horse-power of useful effect upon 
an aerial machine which he is constructing. Mr. Maxim has 
nearly completed in England a flying-machine 110 feet across, 
and weighing 5,500 Ibs., from which he expects 50 to 100 miles 
per hour. All these hopes may fail of immediate realization, 
but we are slowly drifting towards a practical solution of the 
problem, 
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THE MAGNETIC EARTH-CURRENT. 
Dr. A. KNIGHT, OF URBANITZKY. 
Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, September. 


HE electric currents which traverse the earth’s surface have 
been held to account for the earth-magnetism since the 
time of Ampére’s discovery of the relation between electricity 
and maghetism; the earth acts as an electro-magnet, and the 
movements of the magnetic needle are attributable to earth- 
currents. The origin of earth-currents has been assigned to 
various causes. Seebeck explained the earth-currents as 
thermo-electrical currents, whose periodical appearance was 
due to the sun’s action, and Christie and Muncke endeavored 
to establish this conclusion. Faraday supplemented the view 
with a suggestion of the heating effect of the sun on the mag- 
netic oxygen. Lamont expressed the opinion in 1847 that the 
earth-currents are not to be regarded as galvanic currents, but 
as modifications of the phenomena of static gravitation; that 
it is the force of electrical attraction of the sun which produces 
a sort of electric ebb and flow upon the earth. At length 
Becquerel discarded theory for experiment; he united numer- 
ous metallic veins by means of a sensitive galvanometer, and 
was thereby able to demonstrate the existence of electric cur- 
rents, but could not establish any connection between them 
and the magnetic variations. Better results were achieved by 
Barlow, with telegraph lines, in 1847. He had already noticed 
a periodicity in the currents in the telegraph lines, traceable to 
a total suspension of their flow at 100’clock mornings, and occa- 
sionally at the same hour at night, and that the direction of 
the current by day was opposite to its direction at night. 
Further observation also showed that periods of great mag- 
netic disturbance or of exceptionally intensive northern lights, 
were attended by the flow of stronger currents through the 
telegraph lines. These results were confirmed by Baumgart- 
ner, who carried out his observations on the Vienna-Gratz rail- 
way. Matteuci, too, on Nov. 17, 1848, noted the passage of 
exceptionally strong currents through the telegraphic wires at 
a period of unusual magnetic disturbance ; and the great mag- 
netic disturbances noted at the magnetic watch-towers on Aug. 
29 and Sept. 2, 1859, were attended by an almost universal 
intensification of the magnetic currents through telegraph wires 
everywhere. This phenomena attracted the attention of phys- 
icists as well as of electricians, and led to a thorough and sys- 
tematic investigation of earth-currents. 

Every wire stretched as in telegraph lines, and having its 
ends brought into connection with the earth, is found on 
investigation to have a current passing through it. This cur- 
rent. or more properly, these currents, owe their origin to 
various causes: the plates sunk in the earth oxydize, or 
undergo general changes on their surface, and thus generate 
with the earth a galvanic element, the circuit of which is com- 
pleted by the wire conductor. Thermo-electric currents can 
also be called into activity by the .nfluence of temperature ; 
and if telegraphic, teiephonic, or any sort of electric conductors 
are operating in the neighborhood of a wire conductor, they 
may induce currentsinit. Finally, changes in, or discharges 
of, atmospheric electricity may influence the wire conductors, 
or an electric current may come from any conceivable point, 
pass into the earth plate, and then traverse the wire. The 
wire serves as a branch conductor of the earth-current. 

The observations of earth-currents are not confined to those 
short lines especially erected for the purpose; long and short 
lines in operation, and even cable lines are used for the pur- 
pose. The instruments for observing or measuring earth-cur- 
rents are of two sorts. There are instruments both for reading 
off the force of magnetic currents and for registration. The 
first are the same in principle as galvanometers. 

The attention of experimenters has been directed principally 
to the investigation of the problem whether there is any dif- 
ference in the intensity of the earth-currents above and below 
the surface, The results are not uniform, but such differences 
as have been noted are attributable in part perhaps to the fact 
that the underground copper conductor has less resistance 
than the iron wire overhead, and is operated with weaker 
batteries and more sensitive apparatus. Blavier is of opinion 
that the subterranean currents are no more intensive than 
those overhead. 
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LAWS AND MODES OF EVOLUTION.* 


W. B. Scorr. 
Journal of Morphology, Boston, June. 

LTHOUGH the theory of evolution is now accepted as an 

established fact by almost all naturalists, this general 

agreement does not extend beyond the point of believing that 

the present organic world has come by descent from simpler 

forms. The application of the theory to concrete cases is 

beset with grave difficulties and gives rise to the most diver- 
gent views. 

When contradictory conclusions in « g., phylogenetic 
schemes are analyzed, it is frequently found to be the case that 
the discussion rests upon certain postulazes and assumptions, 
sometimes explicit, generally only implied and even apparently 
unconscious. Generally these postulates are, in the present 
state of knowledge, incapable of proof, and they appeal with 
very different force to different minds; what to some appear 
almost self-evident, another regards as not even probable. 

As examples of the more obvious of these problems which 
especially affect the discussion of mammalian phylogeny, the 
following may be selected : 

Is a genus which consists of several species, of single or mul- 
tiple origin? Let us assume that genus A is descended from 
genus B, from which it differs by the presence or absence of 
some character. Now have all the species of A been derived 
from a single species of B, which first assumed the structure 
characteristic of A, and then differentiated along diverging 
lines, thus forming several species of the new genus; or, on 
the other hand, have several species of B independently 
assumed the new common character, so that species of one 
genus may be more nearly related to those of the other genus 
than to each other? 

Or again, does sometimes one method obtain, and some- 
times another? In other words how far is Jara//e/ism of devel- 
opment possible, meaning by parallelism, that forms having a 
common origin may independently run through a similar 
course of evolution, and finally arrive at similar results. Clearly 
until this problem is settled one way or the other the difficulty 
of making out phylogenetic series is very great, even some- 
times when the entire skeletal structure is before us. For 
example, the curious little artiodactyl, Lepftomerzx, is known in 
almost every detail of its skeleton, and yet its relations to the 
other members of its sub-order are very far from clear, as it has 
been variously referred to the traguline, the deer and the 
camel series. This is simply because we cannot yet determine 
how far its resemblances to other groups are due to actual 
relationships, and how far to parallel development. In other 
families of extinct mammals we are continually encountering 
this difficulty, and opinions on the subject of genetic connec- 
tions are in a constant state of fiux. One school of observers 
tacitly denies all such parallelism, and this results in the most 
complicated cross-connections and reticulations, instead of the 
ordinary view of diverging lines. 

Even more difficult to decide is the question as to how far 
convergence of development is possible, meaning by this a sim- 
ilar result which is reached by two or more independent lines, 
having a different starting point. The view which is held with 
regard to this point is, to a great extent, conditioned by opin- 
ions as to the nature of heredity, and so some naturalists deny 
the possibility of any real convergence, while others accept it 
and push it to extreme limits. A striking example is the sup- 
posed dual origin of the horse in the Old World and the New. 

Another unsettled problem is whether the differentiation of 
any group is a steadily advancing one (or retrograding, as the 
case may be) interrupted only by stationary periods of rest, or 
whether it should rather be regarded as progressing in a spiral, 
advancing on the whole, and in the long run, but with many 
set-backs and retrogressions, 


* Extracted from an essay on the Osteology of Peebrotherium. 
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Another question arises with regard to the higher animals, 
whether advancing differentiation is always by means of the 
reduction of parts, or whether these may not sometimes be 
increased in number. The question is usually answered in the 
negative, and nearly all phyletic series are constructed on this 
pre-supposition. If this assumption be invariably correct, it 
will itself solve some of the problems which have already 
engaged our attention. 

At first sight it might seem that the questions here pro- 
pounded are unanswerable, because the solution of them must 
depend on the careful study of phyletic series, while a proper 
construction of the latter depends upon a correct understand- 
ing of the method of development. Fortunately, however, 
certain series of extinct mammals offer us a way of escape from 
this “vicious circle,” because they present us with a series of 
forms which we have every reason to believe stand to each 
other in the relaticn of ancestor and descendant. 

Aside from these questions as to the mode in which devel- 
opment operates, there are those of more fundamental import- 
ance, viz., those as to the efficient causes or factors of develop- 
ment and the laws of heredity. Closely akin to this most 
important problem is the question whether development is 
always by minute gradations or whether it may not be fer 
saltum., 

The study, detailed and minute as it must be, of mammalian 
phyla which can be regarded as, at least, approximately deter- 
mined, promises to throw much very welcome light on these 
vexed questions; for we have here, as it were, a great series of 
physiological experiments carried out, not through a few gen- 
erations or even centuries, but through long ages. 

[The writer in this paper gives a detailed description of ,Pe- 
brotherium, followed by a discussion of the evolution of the skeletal 
and dental structures of the camelide, the phylogeny of the family and 
its relation to other artiodactyls, and proposes following a similar plan 
for other mammalian series in a second paper. ] 





CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION. 
Dr. Henry H. DONALDSON. 
American Fournal of Psychology, Worcester, April. 
E have spoken as if cerebral localization were an absolute 
fact, and such is practically the case in man and the 
monkeys. If, however, we study cerebral localization in the 
vertebrate series, we find that it becomes less perfect as we 
pass downwards. In the vertebrate series at its lowest limit, 
sensation and motion, spontaneity and choice are independent 
of the cerebral hemispheres, but the dependence of this func- 
tion upon the hemispheres increases as we ascend in the 
series. 

In the case of a dog with the right hemisphere removed, the 
animal lived more than a year after the last operation. The 
senses of sight, hearing, smell, and taste were more or less 
impaired. The animal was stupid, but the disturbances of 
motion were not to be seen until the two sides of the body 
were compared, when it was noticeable that motion was 
impaired upon the side opposite the lesion. 

In another case an attempt was made to cut out the frontal 
portions of both hemispheres. In addition to the proposed 
removal, a secondary degeneration of the left occipital region 
occurred, which left, in the end, hardly more than one-quarter 
of the hemispheres intact. The dog lived twoand a half months 
after the last operation, and exhibited that ceaseless activity, 
characteristic of dogs which have their frontal lobes removed. 
Voluntarily it did not take food, but when food was given it, 
all the mechanical processes of chewing and swallowing were 
executed. The emotional sounds—barking, whining, and 
growling—were appropriately used. At the time this was the 
most severe operation recorded for dogs. Since then Goltz 
has made a complete removal of both hemispheres, and the 
animal lived fifty-one days after the operation. This animal, 
for one reason or another, preserved no special senses. There 
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was, however, no paralysis of any muscles, and the dermal 
sensations were everywhere present. As in the previous case, 
it required to be fed, but food placed well back in its mouth 
was properly chewed and swallowed. It moved about spontan- 
eously, would stand upon its hind legs and walk in a coédrdin- 
ated manner. When hungry, it was restless; when satisfied, 
itslept. It could be awakened by a touch upon any part of its 
body, and when so awakened it stretched itself after the man- 
ner of waking animals. From this it will be inferred that the 
loss of his hemispheres is a very serious matter for a dog, but 
that nevertheless a dog may live in spite of the loss, and pre- 
serve at least his dermal sensibility and considerable control 
over his muscles. 

Christiani experimented upon rabbits, and showed that when 
both hemispheres are removed, the rabbit can still see and hear, 
and retains its dermal sensibility. 

There is a wide difference in the intelligence and the relative 
value of the hemispheres among the various orders of birds. 
When a pigeon loses its hemispheres it may at once begin to 
walk, or will fly if thrown into the air. Some pigeons fall 
asleep and are aroused only by hunger. Often when placed 
upon the floor such a bird will walk continuously until some 
obstacle stops it fora moment; when stopped many fallasleep. 
The bird sees, and this spontaneity is due to the fact that it 
can see, for it roosts when it becomes dark. It cannot feed 
itself if the cerebral hemispheres are entirely removed, but the 
retention of a small portion will suffice for this purpose. 

A frog is not deprived of all spontaneity when the cere- 
bral hemispheres alone are removed—that is, when the thalamus 
remains intact The frog can jump and feed itself, it avoids 
obstacles and can see, It buries itself in the winter and 
awakes in the spring. In fact, the chief difference between 
the operated and the normal frog is in a certain slowness and 
sluggishness in initiating any action. The discussion is com- 
plicated by the fact that the cerebral hemispheres consist of a 
basal ganglion, over which is spread a mantle. The mantle is 
functionally the more important in the higher animals, while it 
is of very little importance in the lowest vertebrates, and in the 
frog it may be removed without producing observable symp- 
toms. 

The relation of the dominant sense to the cerebral hemis- 
pheres must always be borne in mind in estimating the value 
of these experiments. A shark deprived of its cerebral hemis- 
pheres continues to see, but being deprived of the sense of 
smell, on which it principally depends, the consequences are 
serious; it cannot feed, but retires to one side of the aquarium. 


RELIGIOUS. 


THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 
EDITORIAL, 
The Month, London, October. 

HE quiet country town of Treves, far removed from the 
T world’s highways, was once the second city of the Roman 
Empire and the metropolis of Central Europe. It takes the 
first place among German cities to one who seeks after the 
relics of the past. Here are to be found a collection of well- 
known authenticated relics of our Lord and his Apostles, that 
are the glory of the city. 

First and foremost among these is the Holy Coat, the Seam- 
less Robe that our Lord wore at the time of His Sacred Pas- 
sion. The robe that is said to have been woven by Mary’s 
immaculate hands, that touched the body of God Himself, 
that was drenched with the holy sweat during His Agony in 
the Garden, and soaked with His Blood during His Passion, 
that is commemorated by St. John as having been saved, by its 
seamless unity, from the destruction of being rent asunder !— 
what relic more venerable, more precious than this? 

The question of its genuineness has been investigated with 
the most searching accuracy of a vigorous criticism, and the 
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Commission appointed for the task unai imously declared that 
itis morally certain that this is the se»mless robe of Jesus 
Christ, of which we read in St, John,and for which the soldiers 
cast lots on Calvary. 

To the passing visitor the Holy Coat, in its glass case, pre- 
sents the appearance of a sort of greyish-brown stuff, without 
any regular pattern on it. Perhaps we should be in doubt 
whether it were silk or a mixture of silk and cotton. 

The Commission, appointed last year by order of the Bishop 
of Treves, consisted of the Chapter of the Cathedral and sev- 
eral other priests and laymen. When the case was first 
opened, the holy relic was covered with a white mould or mil- 
dew. This was carefully sponged off with alcohol, and a min- 
ute examination, lasting several days, followed. It gave the 
following results: 

The relic, with the materials that protect it, consists of 
three layers of stuff. The front was formerly covered with a 
sort of red-figured damask. Immediately under this (orrather 
under the morsels still remaining) is the Sacred Coat itself, 
without trace of seam or join in it, presenting one almost con- 
tinuous surface, though here and there can be seen traces of 
gaps which the skillful fingers of the nuns to whom it was 
entrusted, have caused to disappear. Only at the bottom is 
there any trace of a patch having been added. Under this is 
a lining of brown silk, without pattern. The back exactly 
corresponds to the front, except that in place of the figured 
damask is a sort of gauze (which is still in a good state of 
preservation), and under this is the Sacred Coat, and again 
beneath the Coat is a lining of brown silk, as infront. This 
silk lining is still entire, and forms a sort of second garment 
under the relic itself, and is of the same shape and size. 

This lining, which consists of a number of pieces sewn 
together, 1s wonderfully strong and hard, almost like felt, so 
that it is very difficult to separate the threads. It is to this 
that we owe the preservation of the Coat. In the strong 
web of gauze which covers the back, the threads are far 
apart, and the relic can be clearly seen through it. 

The relic proper, the hinder part of which lies between this 
web and the silk lining, has suffered much from age, but still 
forms one continuous and connected garment. It is fastened 
with some sort of gum or paste to the stout silk beneath, so 
that to the naked eye the two seem to form but one piece. 
The silk lining is comparatively modern, and in a perfect state 
of preservation, whereas the Holy Coat itself has become so 
pliable and rotten that a little shaking causes particles of it to 
fall off. This was probably the reason for adding long ago 
the covering of gauze to the back. 

We now come to the material and antiquity of the Holy 
Coat. When it was exhibited in 1512, it was examined by ex- 
perts, but they could not agree as to whether it was silk, 


woolen, linen, cotton, muslin, or serge. Enen, the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Treves at the time, says: 

The feeling when you touch it is something quite peculiar ; it is not so soft as 
velvet, not so rough as serge. but something between the two. I think there 
must be some muslin 'n it, though in point of tact no one can say whatit is 
made of. 

Another expert 2ays it consists of a sort of fine linen. Wool 
manufacturers who examined it in 1844, pronounced the mate- 
rial fine wool. The Commission already spoken of believed it 
to be made of a sort of linen or cotton, though the actual 
material corresponds to none with which we are familiar. 

This mystery as to material is remarkable, and favors the 
authenticity of the relic. The difficulty of deciding upon its 
nature would scarcely have arisen if it had been a compara- 
tively modern garment. The evidence points to extreme 
antiquity. It is, to a certainty, more ancient than the damask 
and gauze that cover it, and the silk that lines it. Of the silk 
and gauze we cannot ascertain the age, but there is a general 
consensus that the damask was manufactured in the East, not 
earlier than the fifth or sixth, and not later than the ninth 
century. Dr. Bock, a high authority, says it is of the sixth 
century, and of the time of the Emperor Justinian. Do not 
these facts indicate that the Holy Relic belongs to a period long 
before the sixth or seventh century, and thus mounts up to the 
time of the Apostles? 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN JAPAN. 
NARIAKI KOZAKI. 


Unttarian Review, Boston, October. 


HEN I wasa child, I thought asa child. I thought the 
earth was flat and Japan was in the centre of the hori- 
zontal world. We did not have any certain knowledge of the 
outside world except China and Corea. I thought India wasa 
very hot country, because it occupied a region above our heads, 
being thus nearer the sun. With the dawn of modern civiliza- 
tion in Japan, in the middle of this century, we began to put 
away childish things. The pendulum, however, once swung, 
does not stop immediately at the centre. We came to think 
very little of our old world—of its literature and art, phi- 
losophy and religion. We are now returning to estimate more 
justly the old—to weigh the old in the light of the new, 

As the scientific mode of thought is the chief characteristic 
of the modern age, so also it is that which distinguishes our 
present Japan from the hermit and medizval Japan of thirty 
years ago. There is now nothing too sacred or too mean to 
be encroached upon by this scientific spirit. It approaches 
with the same impartiality and mercilessness the most sacred 
precincts of duty, God, and hope. It is primarily materialistic, 
naturalistic, atheistic; the higher truths, so called, must be 
proved before they can have the same standing as, for instance, 
a diamond, a thistle, a squirrel. This is the earnest, the per- 
manent fruit, of the first stage of Japan’s youthful life on her 
wholesale importation of Western ideas. 

No nation, however, gives up altogether her past. In Japan, 
where the national spirit has never been lost sight of through 
repeated reactions, it is an impossibility. The three great con- 
servative forces in the thinking world there, are Shintoism, 
Buddhism, and Confucianism. It may, and probably will, be 
at no distant day, that our Shintoism (the exquisite fossil 
religion of primitive Japan), will be regarded merely as a sub- 
ject of archzclogical study, or develop itself into a private affair 
of the imperial household; that our Buddhism will lose its 
present despotic sway over the masses; and that our learned 
Confucian devotees will leave the scene with none to fill,their 
places. Yet these systems of thought are now more unceas- 
ingly studied than ever before, with unparalleled critical sym- 
pathy; and it is preposterous to say that the influence they 
once had over intelligent Japanese will soon die away. 

There is, however, what may be called a ruling spirit or idea 
—which is more distinctively Japanese and national—which, 
therefore, though not so transparent as those already pointed 
out, is far more wide-reaching and constructive. It is not easy 
to describe this spirit in a few words; but it will not be wide 
of the mark to say that the typical Japanese is a man of ide- 
ality. Prudence he seeks no less than his neighbors; but he 
admires more the whole-hearted, self-forgetting, almost blind 
deeds of righteousness, honor, and devotion. He delights in 
the beauty of flowers and scenery. He loves brave men and 
honest women, and his regard for his own life is lost in the 
sense of honor. We see, then, that the ruling ideas with the 
Japanese are essentially idealistic, and their ethics, I had almost 
added, is an ethic o¢ the ideal. 

If religion be a matter more of Jeeply seated feeling than of 
any other single function of the human soul, and theology be 
a philosophy founded on revelations of such experiences, in 
Japan we may expect a field rich in healthy productiveness of 
religious thought. Moreover, superstitious regard for tradi- 
tional dogmas she has not, the corrupting fear which fetters 
the normal development of Christian thought and experience 
she is hardly conscious of.yet, and the art of heresy-hunting 
she has still tolearn. It is probably nowhere else so true as in 
Japan, that the thing which imparts life to the lifeless is healthy 
moral and spiritual character—the sweetness of the heart and 
Christliness of conversation. You may have heard much of 
missionary success in Japan; buta great part, if not the greater 
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part, must be ascribed to a few earnest Christian laymen and 
their native converts, who are not interested in external forms 
and conventional beliefs as such. The world-wide problem of 
Christian unity is there being gradually solved; different Pres- 
byterian and Reformed churches, which are united and call 
themselves ‘‘the Church of Christ in Japan,” have lately given 
up their traditional creeds and symbols, and adopted the 
Apostles’ Creed with a liberal preamble; the native Congrega- 
tional ministers are rejoicing over the spirit which dominates 
their work, not, however, unduly exulting in their own greater 
success, and with prophetic insight not paying much attention 
to arbitrary creeds; and the so-called rationalistic missionaries 
from the land of Luther are still followers of the great Reformer 
in whatever is commendable. They are preaching with apos- 
tolic zeal and earnestness, and are learning with simple love of 
truth and openness of heart to see there the wonderful works 
of God. Meanwhile, the leaven is working there as it is sure 
to work, where there is so much contact of different schools of 
thought ; and we may reasonably hope for the advent there of 
many a native Christian thinker, who shall be at the same time 
a seer, a critic, and a logician. I venture to believe that 
Japanese Christian thought will strike out its own line of 
development as if it were a natural growtn; for in a lwing 
movement like this a mere eclecticism cannot be permanent. 
These, in brief, constitute the environment in which Chris- 
tian thought in Japan is to be nourished, where almost all 
conceivable tendencies of thought, scientific, practical, specu- 
lative, esthetic, meet face to face, with deepest experiences of 
the human soul. What the outcome will be I cannot prophesy. 
Yet no one can doubt that in Japan Christian experience is 
deepening and becoming more and more spiritual, Christian 
life lovelier and more heavenly, Christian thought clearer and 
more intensely alive to the actualities in life, with its increas- 
ingly sweet reasonableness which never fails to convict and 
convince—these, conquering, as it were, the dead mechanical 
conception of science, the pessimistic fatalism of Buddhism, 
the agnostic and unprogressive dogmatism of Confucianism, 
the superstitious, though genial, native worship and hero-wor- 
ship of Shintoism, by a broader thought, a profounder hope, 
higher promises, and a more comprehensive consciousness of 


the Infinite, who responds to our yearnings and invites us to 
his féllowship in the communion of saints. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUGAR. 
N. NEERGAARD. 











Tilskueren, Copenhagen, August. 


N English statesman has said that sugar hac been king of 
A many a Budget and the despair of many a Minister of 
Finance. Certain it is, that the sugar question is not the least 
important of the many questions of the day. 

The present aspect of the sugar question is whether sugar 
beets can be cultivated on a large scale in countries where the 
cultivation has not yet been attempted, and whether beet sugar 
can compete with cane sugar. According to Hermann Paasche’s 
data, the prospects for the beet sugar are good. 

The countries in which beets are at present cultivated on a 
large scale are Germany, France, Austro-Hungary, Russia, 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. Attempts to raise the beet 
have been made in Southern Sweden, but the outcome does 
not warrant the expense. In other European countries the 
results have been still poorer. 

In order to raise the sugar beet in sufficiently large quantity 
—and only thus can the beet sugar industry exist—certain 
peculiar climatic conditions are necessary. If the climate is 
too cold, the beet will not contain enough sugar; if too hot, 
the top develops at the expense of the root, etc.,etc. An 
equalization of sunshine and rain is also necessary. It is now 
settled that the sugar beet cannot be raised satisfactorily in 
Norway, Sweden, Southern Germany, and in a large part of 
France. Bavaria has only one beet sugar factory, and in Aus- 
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tro-Hungary only Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia offer 
the right conditions. In spite of a large outlay of money and 
much attention, neither Italy, Spain, nor Portugal are or will 
be able to produce any considerable amount, 

The most interesting question is whether England and North 
America can or will be able to produce the beets in large quan- 
tities. These countries are the greatest sugar markets of the 
world, and if circumstances should favor them so that they in 
the near future could supply their own wants, that would 
depress prices very much and make sales so difficult that it 
would exert a fatal influence uponall European sugar industry. 
Paascha,an authority in these matters, does not see any danger 
ahead from this quarter, particularly not from England. There 
is more reason to fear that America may become a sugar beet 
producing country, in the future. It seems most likely, how- 
ever, that the beet sugar industry will remain confined to its 
present localities. 

The other main question is about the relation of the Euro- 
pean sugar industry to the tropical cane sugar growing and 
sugar production, particularly with improved technical meth- 
ods. The great natural advantages of the tropics have often 
enough been pointed out, and it has been said, that it is only 
carelessness and indifferent methods, that keep the tropical 
sugar production in the shade, as Europe could not begin to 
compete with the tropics in phenomenal richness of soil, 
cheapness of labor, etc. One would think, that a change for 
the better would give a fatal shock to the European sugar 
industry, but experience points the other way. 1884 saw a 
sugar panic. The average price for Java sugar, West India 
sugar and German beet sugar was quoted on the English mar- 
kets, respectively 175. 34d., 135. 334d., and 13s. I1d. per 
hundredweight as against 23s. 10%d., 20s., and 20s. I 4d. the 
year before. The prices fell still lower during the three fol- 
lowing years. 

This depression affected the European sugar production as 
much as it did the colonial. The planters’ golden days came 
toanend. They could no more grow rich without capital or 
energy. The overwhelming competition stirred them up and 
forced them to use improved machines and economy in plant- 
ing and raising the sugar cane. The effects of the crisis have 
shown themselves upon Java and Cuba, the two producers of 
the greatest quantity of cane sugar, excepting Indiaand China. 
The planters use now the best methods and apply the most 
improved machines. Both these islands are particularly suited 
for growing the sugar cane, and produce a quality of sugar far 
superior to anything Europe could bring out of beets, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. But the effect of all 
this has not been so very marked or hurtful to Europe. In 
Java labor is extremely cheap and the circumstances for grow- 
ing sugar are more favorable than anywhere else. Still, the 
production of sugar is falling off, though in the first period 
after the crisis, it increased considerably. In Cuba, labor is 
dear, since the abolition of slavery, and factory work suffers 
under many disadvantages. Here some progress was also 
visible at first, but the last ten years stand behind those of the 
seventies. Thus it has been everywhere. The colonial sugar 
production is in many places falling behind or not increasing 
relatively as much as the European, In the last ten years 
European sugar production has been relatively larger than that 
of the tropics and yet the technical progress has been greater 
for the !atter, than for the former. The reason for this differ- 
ence isto be sought in lack of capital and the difficulty in 
getting first-class, technically trained men to conduct the 
manufacture, and in the dearness and scarcity of labor and 
fuel. In many places it is simply impossible to employ the 
new methods for lack of coal. Inthe tropics the expense of 
transporting the ready-made article is greater than in Europe. 
All this makes the tropical product dearer than the European. 
And there is still another factor to consider. Hitherto the 
tropics have grown the cane in the soil without returning it 
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any strength. Time is coming and is come for many places, 
when the soil refuses a fair product without a return. But 
Europe does not suffer from any such troubles. The beet is 
here raised upon the soil in regular rotation with grain, etc., 
and even contributes to its improvement. 

Of course, Java, Cuba, and other tropical lands, producing 
sugar can compete with Europe, provided they economize, etc., 
but they can never destroy the European production. 

Following is a statistical survey from 1889 of the output of 
the fifteen largest sugar producers: 


Tons. Tons. 
Germany...... eighatinnsetinn 1,260,000 United States of America..... 153,000 
RE re BR eee a 783,000 PERE RP a ae Se eee 151,000 
Austro-Hungary............00 740,000 Mauritius. 2.0.00. cccsccccscvcce 135,000 
Canc aactacascsbadiscaascses 530,000 Sandwich Islands............. 125,000 
RUDGE ies cnoes scnmwntveas saves 444,000 AG SERRA ik x05 005000550008 108 ,o00 
PAGE 0s.0:0 50 sanv0sasabieternse 334,000 Holland. .....cccccscvccecccess 69,000 
Phillippine Islands............ 218,000 POW 6.68560 088034060080 eN bodes 64,000 
ONS 06 Sei ieetcanaveviwes 205,000 


As will be seen, Germany’s production is the largest. Of 
course, East India and China produce more, but of their large 
output but little is exported, the most of it being consumed 
at home. No other colonial or European country produces 
anything like so large a quantity as Germany. But Germany 
does not only produce the most, but also the best, which will 
be seen from the 1888-89 statistics from four of the most 
important sugar-procucing countries: 


Sugar Sugar output 
percent. per hectare. 


GOLMIT 6a 0 0 6.044:0''0.00000000688 ad08ekobteceenes cvbooees 12.55 33-7 
Austro-Hungary .co.cccccccccccssevsccvvccsovevcesce oceeE3s32 23.8 
PROMOS. <s00000 Sibhba66khes Kone eaha dud bbeabeenaespannevad 10.93 26.4 
BEE ve. butedsnasthiwswesssn0000beas Sbawenc uss ancessanen 10.22 17.9 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
W. B. WHALE. 
Nautical Magazine, London, October. 

Y a treaty of 1884 between the United States and Nica- 
ragua, provision was made for the construction of a canal 

from ocean to ocean, across the Republic's territory. This 
was not ratified, President Cleveland stating that it was 
against the historical policy of the United States to make 
entangling alliances with foreign States for the acquisition of 
new territory. In 1887 the Nicaraguan Republic, naturally 
interested in the matter, gave a concession to a private com- 
pany to build the canal. A similar concession was made by 
Costa Rica. This company was incorporated on Feb. 29, 1889, 
under the title of the “ Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua.” 
This company has supplemented former surveys by most care- 
fully conducted re-surveys, soundings, etc., and estimates of 
cost. And it may be said that the exact work necessary, and 
the difficulties of construction are now known. Ifthe United 
States Government decide to aid the construction, these sur- 
veysare to be revised by officers of the Government. The present 
revised estimates place the cost of the work at $73,176, 308, and 
a sum of $14,633,262 is added for unforseen contingencies. 
These sums, added to the sum required for interest on invested 
capital during construction, brings the total to $100,000,000, 
The Maritime Company has begun the actual work, and good 
progress has been made. Sufficient has been done to place 
the estimates beyond reasonable doubt, and it is fully apparent 
that the difficulties to be conquered are not greater than those 
of many engineering works already in existence. These inciude 
a system of locks such as those already constructed at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and around Niagara Falls. A dam will be neces- 
sary at Ochoca about 420 yards long, and averaging 61 feet in 
height, across an arm of the San Juan River, between two 
steep hills; this will insure navigation of sufficient depth and 
breadth for 120 miles. The full distance from sea to sea is 
169.4 miles, of this 142.6 miles will be by tideless navigation in 
the lake, river, and basins, and only the remaining 26 8 miles 
will require to be excavated. The highest part of the water- 
way will be 110 feet above sea level, and the greatest altitude 
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of the ridge which separates Lake Nicaragua from the Pacific 
is 42 feet above the level of the lake. 

One of the chief enginee1ing difficulties will be the construc- 
tion of the harbors of entrance. But of these the harbor of 
Greytown, which is considered the most formidable, is already 
partially built, and vessels of 14 ft. draft and more now enter 
safely and discharge at the wharves. 

The obstacles are not for a moment to be compared with 
those encountered in the Panama attempt, or even with those 
which were easily conquered in the construction of the Suez 
canal, The navigation of the Lake is safe, and there are good 
harbors. 

The first nine miles from Greytown will be on sea level; then 
comes the first system of three locks, which, in a distance of 
two and a half miles, will lift 106 feet; then come some low 
clay hills to be cut till San Francisco Creek is reached. It is 
intended to throw a dam across the mouth of this, by which an 
artificial lake of some size will be formed. The navigation 
from this point to the Western coast will then be assured. But 
here, close to the Pacific, another system of locks will be 
necessary. These will be three, and will, in a distance of about 
two miles, lower about one hundred and ten feet. This brings 
vessels within about half a mile of Brets. Here a harbor must 
be formed, which it is intended to make by breakwaters and 
jetties. These are in brief the chief enginer ring works to be 
accomplished. President Harrison declares himself a thorough 
believer in the construction of the Canal, the general opinion 
of the scheme in America appears to be favorable, and there is 
little doubt that ten years hence we shall have steamers travers- 
ing the route. This is something for.us to think over. Signs 
are not wanting that before long America will reconstruct her 
Mercantile Marine, and with an ocean highway of her own she 
cannot help being a formidable competitor in the world’s trade. 





CALIFORNIA’S CLIMATE. 
WALTER LINDLEY, M.D. 
Californian, San Francisco, October. 

ALIFORNIA has no one climate that she can distinctly 
C call herown. Here are innumerable friends writing from 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, Long Beach, and 
San Diego, all at sea-level, with an equable, humid atmos- 
phere—delightful places to live forever. These writers think 
they describe California’s climate. They talk of charming 
summers, spring-like winters, summer-like springs, and June- 
like autumns; but San Francisco, Oakland, San Rafael, San 
Jose, and Los Angeles will never agree that these places have 
the “ California climate.” The writer from Los Angeles, 300 feet 
above sea-level, Pasadena, Riverside, and Nordhoff, all about 
one thousand feet above the sea, will describe what he believes 
to be the genuine California climate. He will tell of the ocean 
breezes being modified and softened by their passage over the 
hills and orange groves, and point out the advantages to the 
invalid of beautiful flower gardens, where the rose, the helio- 
trope, and the fuchsia blossom out of doors every day in the 
year. He will prove that half the robust-looking residents 
came to California with but one lung. But what right have 
these authorities to claim that they describe California’s 
climate ? 

San Francisco contains one-fourth of California’s popula- 
tion and has a climate peculiarly its own. It isa climate that 
no other section has evinced any disposition to claim; even 
Oakland—just across the bay—very justly claims freedom 
from raw breezes when compared with the Pacific Coast 
Metropolis. Yet San Francisco's invigorating climate is one 
that grows upon a person. Each visit makes one like it more; 
but it is not California’s cliiuate. Neither will we allow 
the marvelous climate of Lake Tahoe or the Yosemite to 
monopolize that name. 

Catalina Island, twenty-five miles out at sea—forty miles 
from Los Angeles—-has a climate that is the invalid’s delight 
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the year round; an ocean climate without the discomforts of 
an ocean voyage. The higher altitudes of California are but 
little known; yet in the mountains of this lovely island we find 
all the beauties and advantages of many of the famous Euro- 
pean mountain resorts. 

A trip to the San Jacinto Mountains (four hours by rail 
from Los Angeles) taken in August, 1888, served to emphasize 
the wonderful variety of the Southern California climate. If 
an altitude of 1,400 feet is needed, you can find it in the town of 
San Jacinto and vicinity; while at Strawberry Valley there is 
an atmosphere redolent with the fragrance of the pine forests, 
and an altitude of 5,200 feet. At Tauqwitz Valley are the 
same beautiful surroundings and an altitude of 7,500 feet, and 
at Tamarack Valley we have again, crystal streams, beautiful 
meadows, great trees, and an altitude of 9,000 feet. 

Is the reader in need of eternal sunshine, everlasting flower 

rdens, never-fading verdure? He can find them all in Cali- 

ornia, Does he want rare atmosphere, compressed atmos- 

here, or sea-level atmosphere? He can find them all here. 

oes he want humid atmosphere or a dessicated atmosphere ? 
He can find them both here. Does he want a climate where 
the ground is covered with snow the year round, or does he 
want a climate where the snow never falls? Either can be had 
in California. “California’s climate” can never be described, 
but much is yet to be written of the climates of California. 





THREE LESSONS IN RHABDOMANCY. 
LEE J. VANCE. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, July-September. 

HE divining rod is usually a forked branch of witch-hazel 
or peach, always in the shape of the letter Y. The 
branches are grasped at the ends by the hands, with the palms 
upwards, the ends of the branches being between the thumb 
and forefinger, the stem where the branches unite being held 
horizontally. Then the diviner, with elbow bent and forearm 
at right angle, walks over the ground, and the forked stems 
move, up or down, according as there is or is not a subterran- 

ean spring or mineral vein beneath the surface. 

It has been my fortune to take three lessons in rhabdo- 
mancy. 

I, Seven years ago, in Ohio, at the time of the excitement 
over gas wells, | received the first. 

Our conveyance stopped in front of a ten-acre lot, under 
which, according to the rodsman, gas flowed in immense vol- 
ume. He used what appeared to be two metal wires coming 
together into a fork or shank, on which was placed a covered 
cap, the contents of which were not revealed. With elbowsat 
right angles, he began to walk over the ground with military 
step. His expression might be best characterized as “ intense.” 
Suddenly he seemed to be in a fit, and when he recovered his 
composure and breath, said: “ Here is the spot. You will find 
enough gas to blow up the county.” One of the party asked 
to try whether the rod “ would wriggle” in his hand, It didn’t 
wriggle. Others tried; but in every case the rod failed to move 
in the hands of an unbeliever. Later I learned that at the spot 
a shaft had been sunk some hundred feet, and, instead of gas, 
there issued from the earth a copious volume of water. 

II. Some five years ago, I made the acquaintance, in Yates 
County, N. Y., of a man who had quite an extended reputation 
for finding water, and was at that time engaged in locating gas 
and oil wells. His outfit included a large assortment of forked 
sticks. Some were simply green tree twigs; others were of 
wire or metal; others, again, were incased in leather. I tried 
each and all of them, but in no single instance was I success- 
ful in having any twisting or turning, or other signs indicating 
water, gas, or oil. In his hands, however, any one of the rods 
would twist or turn in a most remarkable manner. Two or 
three times I quietly marked the spot which he had indicated. 
After leading him off to other places, and then back to the 
marked spots, I discovered that he located entirely new places. 
This man, whose name was Jonathan Champlin, was really 
sincere in the belief in his own power. 

III, Last December there appeared in the New York 77mes 
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an account of the wonderful discoveries of a diviner in Morris- 
iania, and I went tosee him. In a brewery yard the expert 
showed several of us what he could do. A small lump of metal, 
resembling a plumb-bob, hung from a fine wire which (he said) 
was connected with a small electrical apparatus held in the 
hand. Thediviner claimed that he had located from the floor 
on which we then stood the direction of a hose filled with water 
or. the floor below. We tried our hands at the apparatus, 
Only in one instance did the wire show the least vibration or 
quiver. When the diviner walked over the same spot a con- 
siderable agitation of the wire was noticed. Several times he 
stopped and said, “ Here is a place where the water is not only 
large in volume, but swift running.” The expert was very loth 
to impart much information about his scientific device, and in 
many ways our tests with him were unsatisfactory. 

The last lesson we would attempt to gather from the divining 
rod is this: Once let a superstitious practice start, there is no 
telling how or when or where it will end. 





RAILROAD STOCK-WATERING. 
THOMAS L, GREENE. 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, September. 

N the legis’ation in many of the Western States for the reg- 
| ulation of railway fares, the general ground of complaint 
is in substance this: the railroads are charging extortionately 
upon goods and passengers, and such extortion is proved by 
the fact that dividends are paid upon stock which cost the 
original holders nothing. Stock-watering means the issue of 
shares of stock for which virtually nothing is received by the 
company at the time of issue. This issue may be made at the 
outstart or at any later period. 

In the arguments advanced in the West, it is usually implied 
that first cost should alone be considered in speaking of ade- 
quate returns upon the investment, that is upon the amount 
invested in the construction of the road. It is true that a new 
railway built experimentally through a State or section in 
which there is little or no population is usually constructed as 
cheaply as possible, but as settlers come in and traffic increases, 
the railway finds itself under an ever-growing necessity to pro- 
vide numerous and costly improvements, so that in a few years 
the actual outlay is double the first cost. Thus the actual cost 
of the plant may soon equal if it does not exceed, the total 
first capitalization (bonds and stock). The stock portion of 
this capitalization originally represented, not money then 
expended, but the measure of the expectation or hope enter- 
tained by the projectors as to the future profits. The greater 
the risk of the original enterprise, the larger must be the 
return if successful; for without the possibility of a reward in 
some form, commensurate with the unavoidable dangers and 
delays to profit, a majority of our railroads would not have 
been so early begun. 

Practically it is impossible for a railway to increase its 
profits steadily and markedly, except through the carriage of 
a larger traffic at gradually falling rates. The railroads whose 
tariffs remain high, are those whereon the volume of tonnage 
remains comparatively small. Hence not only must additional 
capital (whencesoever derived) be put into roads at first cheaply 
built, and afterwards developed, but—and this it is well to 
remember—such an increase of prosperity as may allow profits 
on unpaid-for stock can only come by a growth of business 
accompanied by a decrease in the charges for transportation 
unit. 

The reasonable return upon original cost, declared by many 
to be the limit of justifiable earnings, makes no allowance for 
the annual increase in values common to all other industries, 
If we are to judge of railway rates and profits by comparison 
we must take as a standard the full measures of fairly profit- 
able investment in neighboring pursuits. Judged by the stand- 
ard of profit around them, the railways in Illinois, Kansas, and 
other Western States could now be paying higher dividends 
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than in 1880 without subjecting themselves to a just complaint 
on that ground. It cannot fairly be said that the increment 
in railroad values is unearned, for a large portion of that 
increase is really created commercially by the building and 
operation of the railroad. 

Conceding that in fairness the value and profits of a railway 
should be allowed to grow with the growth of the country 
served, the question arises: how should that increase be regis- 
tered? Real estate finds purchasers at prices which show the 
successive changes in values, Railway property cannot be so 
treated. When increased profits are to be divided higher 
dividends must be paid or additional stock issued. Usually 
the stock is “ watered” to make the capitalization conform in 
a rough way to the value of the property as determined by its 
probable earning capacity. Stock-watering in this its innocent 
form is not an attempt to cover up extortion, but to solve a 
commercial question. The experience of all civilized countries 
has shown the uselessness of attempts to limit profits by legis- 
lation, Such attempts either compel concealment in some 
way or dull the edge of enterprise. 

It must be conceded that all stock-watering is not innocent. 
The increase of capital stock may be commercially unwar- 
ranted, or directors, owning comparatively few shares, may 
decide suddenly to issue new shares free, and may thus make 
vast sums for themselves, or they may issue shares to them- 
selves, at merely the cost and trouble of buying old shareson a 
margin. Against such stock watering it is the right of the 
State to protect itself. Yet the destinction between the right 
and wrong of the practice is always to be borne in mind. 

It may still be asked whether railroad earnings, if not con- 
trolled by statute, may not go beyond the line of reason, and 
in fact become extortionate, but it must be remembered that 
railway rates are determined by economic principles, and all 
experience has shown that nothing can be gained by inter- 
fering with the natural operation of economic laws. 





THE DUTIES OF STOCKHOLDERS. 
Banker's Magazine, New York, October. 

T is a trite remark that persons rarely acknowledge that 
] their failures in business are the consequences of their own 
shortcomings, whenever they can trace them, lfowever remotely, 
to others. No one is pleased to concede that he is a failure; 
and so he ascribes his ill-success to a real or imaginary partner, 
if he can discover him. Illustrations are happening every day. 
One of the most common, however, is that of stockholders who 
make unlucky investments. Of late, the owners of bank stocks 
have been treated to some rough experiences of this kind. Bank 
failures within the last year have been unusually numerous, and 
their stockholders have been unusually loud in their complaints 
of mismanagement. Hardly one ofthem is willing to acknowl- 
edge any failure on his part; the losses have been wholly due, 
either to the incapacity or rascality of the officers, or to the 
negligence, or something worse, of the directors. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency and bank examiners have received 
their full share of condemnation from this source. 

No doubt some of the recent bank failures have been due 
to the rascality or negligence of the leading officers. Of bank 
directors also it must be said that many of them devote little 
or no attention to their duties. Yet how came the directors to 
occupy their positions—were they not the choice of the stock- 
holders ? Thus on them the management of a bank falls at 
last; the directors and managers are only the agents of the 
stockholders, whose bidding these directors and managers are 
selected todo. While the latter ought not to escape if they 
have neglected their duties, neither ought the stockholders to 
be permitted to throw on others the blame which, after all, 
must rest on themselves. 

The remedy for this state of things is evident. Stockholders 
should be more attentive to their duties; they should attend 
the annual meetings, and make investigations; in short, take 
a livelier and more intelligent interest in their undertakings. 

The Canadian banks offer a fine example for other banks to 
imitate. Their annual meetings are very important; a full 
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report is made, accompanied by appropriate remarks by the 
manager, and then the stockholders ask such questions as they 
desire for the purpose of obtaining further information. 

It is often said by a stockholder, when a bank or other 
financial concern has collapsed—this was the fault of the Gov- 
ernment in having an incompetent Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Or superintendent, or examiner. If such officers did not 
exist, we do not believe that one stockholder in fifty would be 
any more vigilant than he is now. Let the work of National 
and State inspection be improved as much as possible, but 
even when this is done, a stockholder should none the less 
carefully watch his investments. No business is absolutely 
safe; changes in law, business, and men are constantly happen- 
ing. Therefore every stockholder should watch and examine 
without ceasing. 


AN OLD ENGLISH CANONIST. 
J. BROWNBILL, 
The Antiquary, London, October. 

N the reign of Henry III. England was twice visited by papal 

legates a /atere, who, among other acts of jurisdiction, 
summoned “ Pan-Anglican ” councils and made canons therein. 
Upon these canons was written, nearly a century later, an 
elaborate commentary by John de Athona who, to use his own 
words, was “a canon of Lincoln, an unworthy doctor of both 
laws; an Englishman by birth,” and who was proud to be the 
first of his race to carry out such a work. 

The gloss was written at the beginning of Edward III.’s reign 
soon after the author’s former teacher, John Stratford, had 
become Archbishop of Canterbury. Most of the annotations 
are designed to explain the legates’ canons or show their rela- 
tion to others, or to elucidate points closely connected with 
them, ¢. g., some opposition to English law or some modifica- 
tion by custom or later canons. Occasionally, however, they 
seem intended to relieve the commentator’s feelings, and not 
seldom to unfold his stores of legaland theological knowledge 
for the edification of the studious reader. 

Writing soon after the miserable reign of Edward IL., it is 
not surprising that the author gives us a gloomy picture of the 
times; though it is, of course, true that a jurist, being con- 
cerned with the faults, rather than the virtues of mankind, 
will always have a tendency to dismal views. 

What makes his lamentation particularly interesting to us at 
this day is, that the great evil, the chief vice of which he com- 
plains, is one supposed to be specially characteristic of our own 
time, ‘the thirst for gold.” It possessed, according to Athona, 
all classes, nobles and commons, bishops and clergy. 

The following has quite a modern sound: ‘‘ These (the 
barons) are rich and powerful, who may be called princes, 
especially as ‘money is the queen of all,’ as we see every day. 
For in order to bring in money, princes and earls and barons 
wed their daughters to vile rustics. By the fortune of wealth, 
and by the Divine favor, rustics, natives, and serfs become the 
peers of noble and well-born men; for there is no acceptance 
of persons with God. Yet, no doubt, itis a good thing to prop- 
agate a noble stock.” 

The vices of an age infect the clergy as they do the laity, 


but Athona has a special reason to give for clerical covetous- 
ness: “ Just as we English and Scotch, who have no wine in our 
own country, desire it more than other nations; so do the 
clergy, who are separated from the things of the world, desire 
them more than others.’”’ For instance, the provincial coun- 
cils were not held regularly as the canons required, because 
this would oblige the bishops to spend money instead of get- 
ting it. One of the stories of the day is told to show us what 
reproach avarice brought upon the order: 

‘‘ A beggar sat at the door of a church in a French city and 
asked a bishop, who was going by, to give hima Paris half- 
penny; but the bishop would not hear. Then he asked the 
bishop's blessing, who at once put forth his hand and blessed 
him. Whereupon the beggar laughed, saying, ‘ Now I know 
the worth of a bishop's blessing; had it been worth a half- 
penny, I had never got it.’” 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN. 
1853-81. By Toyokichi Iyenaga, Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Science in Tokio Senmon-Gakko. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Herbert B. Adams, 
Editor. Ninth Series, IX.. 8vo, pp. 56. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. September, 1891. 





[There are several works in English which profess to explain the causes of the 
great changes which have taken place in Japan during the last years. This, however, 
is, so far as we know, the first extended explanation in English by a native Japanese 
of these changes, Professor in what we take to be some sort of college at Tokio, 
this writer gives a very clear and reasonable account of the manner in which such 
a great revolution, not only in government, but in manners and customs, has been 

* brought about in Japan inso short a time—a revolution which at first glance 
appears contrary to all previous experiences of human nature. Yet, as here 
explained, there was nothing so very wonderful in this revolution, which was, in 
fact, an evolution and a very natural and regular evolution at that. The compen- 
dious nature of this publication makes it particularly desirable in these days of 
many books, especially as it seems to be the result of careful study of a great 
variety of Japanese documents.] 


F it cannot be said that Commodore Perry was the cause of the 
fundamental changes in Japan, it is certain that his visit to that 
country gave the first impulse to those changes. When the four men- 
of-war which he commanded dropped anchor in the Bay of Yedo, in 
1853, the pelitical condition of Japan was wholly unknown in both 
Europe and America. The sovereign of the country, who bore the 
title of Mikado, was revered and worshiped as a god, and thought to 
be descended from gods, Great as was the reverence paid him, how- 
ever, he had no power. He lived a virtual prisoner at Kioto, while 
the government was carried on by a potentate, bearing the title of the 
Shogun, who lived at Yedo, descended from an ancestor who more 
than two hundred years before had usurped the power of the Emperor. 
For these two centuries the Emperors of Japan had been mere puppets 
and figure-heads, treated with servility, but having no say as to what 
should be done by him who was the real emperor. The Shogun, 
however, was far from being an absolute ruler. There stood behind 
him a powerful feudal nobility, among which the land was partitioned. 
This nobility was by no means unanimous in supporting the Shogun, 
and it was vitally important for him to keep the richest and most 
influential nobles on his side. There was thus in Japan two parties, 
the Shogun’s and the Mikado’s, the success of one of which meant 
the extinction of the other. 

With matters in this condition, the arrival of Perry threw the 
country into a state of consternation. The Court of Kioto was in 
favor of excluding the foreigners. The Court of Yedo was in favor of 
an opposite course, not from any love for the foreigners, but because 
it was seen that resistance would be useless. It was with the officials 
of the Shogun alone that Perry came in contact, he not being aware 
of the existence of such a personage as the Mikado. The views of the 
Shogun prevailed, and in 1854 a treaty with the United States was 
signed by the Shogun, who for that occasion gave himself the bom- 
bastic title of Tycoon, in spite of the remonstance of the Emperor and 
his Court. Other nations followed where the United States had shown 
the way, and in no long time treaties were concluded with Great 
Britain, France, and other European countries. 

The signing of those treaties brought to a crisis the long-pending 
contest between the rival parties in Japan. Here was furnished a 
well-founded pretext for the Imperialists taking arms against the 
Shogun. He had no right to make treaties with foreigners, and such 
an act, in the eyes of the Imperialists, was heinous treason. The 
country became greatly disturbed, and the disturbance lasted until 
1867, when the Shogun was driven into resigning his authority, the 
Emperor obtaining the power to which he was entitled. As one 
result of this, the Emperor removed from Kioto to Yedo, the name of 
which was changed to Tokio, meaning the eastern capital. Another 
resuit was the formation of a deliberative assembly called the Kogisho. 
This assembly lasted but a year, but its dissolution was followed by a 
still more important event, the abolition of feudalism. The most sur- 
prising thing about this, at first glance, is that the nobles voluntarily 
consented to that abolition, and offered their fiefs to the Emperor. 
The fact is, however, that feudalism, long before its fall, had been an 
empty shell. its leaders, the daimios of provinces, were, with a 
few exceptions, men of no commanding importance. ‘The real power 
in each class lay in the hands of able men of inferior rank, who ruled 
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their masters. Fromthese men came the then advisers of the 
Emperor. Their chief object was the thorough unification of Japan. 
Feudalism was an obstacle in the way of that unification and had. 
therefore, to resign or submit to be swept away. 

Notwithstanding the short life of the Kogisho, the representative 
idea grew in Japan, and its growth was facilitated by the introduction 
of the telegraph, the postal system, railroads, coasting steamers, edu- 
cational institutions, and newspapers. Hundreds of students went 
abroad yearly, and returning, powerfully influenced the destiny of 
their country. 

All these influences on top of the overthrow of feudalism had a 
great effect on the nation. Its thoughts, customs, and habits were 
unified. There was a marked growth of common sentiment, common 
manners, common interest among the people together with a love of 
peace and order. 

By 1878 the Government was persuaded that the time for popular 
institutions was fast approaching. Thereupon, as a preparation fora 
national assembly, local assemblies were established. These local 
assemblies have not only been good training schools for popular gov- 
ernment, but have also proved reasonably successful. 

The gulf between absolute government and popular government 
was thus widened more and more. The popular tide raised by these 
local assemblies swelled in volume year by year. Towards the close 
of the year 1881 the Emperor, by proclamation, promised that a par- 
liament should be established in 1890. In that year accordingly the 
promise was fulfilled. 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVEL- 
OPMENT. A Study. By Ewald Fliigel. From the German by 
Jessica Gilbert Tyler. Pp. 140. 12mo. New York: M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co. 1891. 


(That Dr. Fliigel’s Study of Carlyle should have found acceptance in Germany 
is not remarkable. Probably no foreigner has ever shown himself so thoroughly 
familiar with German philosophy and poetry, orso thoroughly imbued with its 
spirit, as Thomas Carlyle, and it is only natural that the Germans should have 
been deeply interested in the estimate of themselves and their philosophic systems 
as they presented themselves to a competent critic, developed amid different sur- 
roundings. To somewhat similar motives may we ascribe the appearance in 
America of this translation of the life, and work and character of Carlyle, as it 
presents itself to a competent Germancritic. That Dr. Fliigel is a competent, or 
at least a thoughtful critic whose estimate of Carlyle is entitled to our deepest 
respect may be fairly inferred from the following extract from a letter from 
Mr. Froude to the author : 

‘* Your admirable little book is the first sign I have ever seen of an independent 
and clear insight into Carlyle’s life, work, and character, as it will one day be 
universally recognized by all mankind.”’ 

In the American edition it was thought desirable to omit the parts which dea! 
almost exclusively with facts in Carlyle’s life, already familiar to the American 
public. The work thus treated deals almost exclusively with Carlyle’s belief and 
attitude towards religion, science, philosophy, poetry, art, and history, with a 
notice of his moral and religious development. 


"THE kernel of Carlyle’s religious belief, as exhibited in his writings, 

is that the universe is a divine mystery, and that we are no lessa 
divine mystery, as we stand, confronting it. The only thing that we 
—a revelation of God—are able to perceive of the other revelation of 
God, the universe, is reverence and worship of the Divine Being. This 
‘‘ worship”’ before the Highest, as it has manifested itself in our souls, 
and everywhere in the world, is religion—religion which not alone 
fills our souls as a sentiment, but shows itself as well in our life and 
works, and is inseparably bound with the highest moral beauty, which 
is to have a sequel hereafter. That is the foundation of Carlyle’s 
views, his belief, with which the man and all his works are per- 
meated. From this belief spring all his thoughts and judgments ; 
upon this foundation rests his view of the world, and of all questions, 
solved or unsolved, which are daily agitating the minds of men who 
crave an honest and intelligent answer. 

Carlyle’s religious idealism is now found confronted by a mechani- 
calage—an age swayed by a sort of spiritual and physical machine ; 
an age which reaches forward toward an imagined end, but not for 
that which for Carlyle is the only one—the Kingdom of God on 
earth. In theology, philosophy, and pedagogy, as in all the sciences 
and arts, he sees the pernicious increase of a mechanical view of life. 
The Bible Society, professing a far higher and heavenly structure, is 
found, on inquiry, to be altogether an earthly contrivance, supported 
by collection of moneys, by fomenting of vanities, by puffing and 
intrigue and chicane ; a machine for converting the Heather.” 
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Carlyle’s attitude towards Christianity may be gathered from the 
following plain language in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus”’: 

Highest of all Symbols, are those wherein the Artist or Poet has risen into 
Prophet, and all men can recognize a present God and worship the same. Vari- 
ous enough have been such religious symbols, what we call Xe/igioms,as men 
stood in this stage of culture or the other, and could worse or better budy forth 
the God-like ; some Symbols with a transient intrinsic worth, others with only an 
extrinsic. If thou ask to what height man has carried it in this matter, look on one 
divinest symbol: on Jesus of Nazareth, and His Life and His Biography, and what 
followed therefrom. Higher has the human thought not yet reached. This is 
Christianity and Christendom, a Symbol of quite perennial, infinite character, 
whose significance will ever require to be anew inquired into,and anew made 
manifest. 

Carlyle’s relation to the Church is not essentially different from 
Goethe’s. In his youth he attended the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
but later in life his broader views enabled him to sympathize with the 
pious reverence of the savage before his fetich, and to understand the 
inner need that impels the devout Catholic to long for the mediation 
of a saint; but all forms and empty creeds, or creeds whose meaning 
he—after sincere trial—could not comprehend, filled him with the 
same feeling as did the dull belief of a skeptic—with horror and 
compassion. 

‘That he recognized as Goethe did that there were other revelations, 
we see from the following: ‘‘ One Bible I know, of whose Plenary 
Inspiration doubt is not so much as possible; nay, with my own eyes, 
I saw the God’s Hand writing it, thereof all other Bibles are but 
leaves—say in Picture Writing, to assist the weaker faculty.” 

From Carlyle’s deepest conviction that the unconsciously living, 
religious feeling of veneration for the Divine which is everywhere 
present, not only satisfies the highest moral needs but constitutes the 
only highest development of mankind, is shown his attitude towards 
science in general and philosophy in particular. 

If the ‘‘ philosophical-scientific tendency” of the times (as Fichte 
expresses it) is inclined to find nothing but what is comprehensible, 
and nothing but what the ‘‘ carpenter’s rule can establish”’ ; if merely 
sensuous empiricism relies on science whose foundations are merely 
based upon logical conclusions and deductions ; if it attempts to ignore 
or suppress the incomprehensible, the mysterious, the transcendental, 
and the metaphysical, which represents the element of religion ; or, if 
it shows it to be absurd fanaticism or mysticism, with such a state of 
things—which Carlyle finds too widely spread throughout the whole of 
English and French philosophy up to his own time—he has absolutely 
no sympathy. 

[As will be seen from the foregoing, the writer does not intrude his own person- 
ality into the work unnecessarily. He ventures on no conclusions which he is not 
fully prepared to substantiate by quotations from the writings of his author. In 
fact, his task has not been so much to lay down his estimate of Carlyle’s place in 


the literature of the age, as to make such a presentation of him, as will enable the 
reader to form his own judgment. ] 





THE APOSTLE PAUL; A Sketch of the Development of His 
Doctrine. By A. Sabatier, Professor inthe Faculty of Protestant 
Theology in Paris. Translated from the French by George C. 
Findlay, B.A. Pp. XIX-402. New York: James Pott & Co. 
1891. 


“THE orthodox view of Saint Paul’s doctrine is that of a theological 

system that came finished and complete from Heaven. This is 
humanly impossible and historically untrue. A system of thought so 
richly and solidly constructed could not have been created at a stroke. 
Development is inseparable from life. It is the especial work of 
Biblical criticism to-day to discover and disclose the man, beneath the 
stereotyped form of the doctrine. 

Paul was not the founder of Christianity but he conquered for it the 
pagan world. By removing the centre of gravity of the new Church 
from Jerusalem to Rome, he disengaged from the swaddling bands 
of Judaism the spiritual and moral principles which make Christianity 
a progressive and universal religion. He could not at once, however, 
reach the limits of his religious thinking or its final results. The man 
who spread the name of Jesus from the borders of Palestine to the 
confines of the Ural is the same who wrote the Epistles to the Romans 
and to the Colossians ; but the Gospel that he preached to the heathen 
had to be freed from Judaism and justified to the Christian under- 
standing by experience and by old Testament exegesis. The distance 
between Jerusalem and Rome is not greater than that much longer 
road which the Gospel traversed from the Sermon on the Mount tothe 
Christianity of these great epistles. 
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The course of development in the Apostle’s doctrine lies between 
these two limits. Taking its departure from the first Apostolic 
preaching, it reaches its goal in the theological system we inherit. 

The history, however, is of more than psychological or personal 
interest. It is virtually the history of the revolution which finally 
emancipated Christianity and constituted it an independent religion. 

At first the two elements coexisted in unconsciousness of their 
antagonism. The early Christians observed all the Jewish ordi- 
nances; but the new life soon burst their enclosures, and in the 
address of Stephen the crisis came to full recognition. The original 
form of the Gospel preached by Paul is found in his missionary ser- 
mons and in the Epistles to the Thessalonians. In these early dis- 
courses Paul does not attack the authority of the law. He presents 
the Gospel message to both Jews and Gentiles. He proves the fulfill- 
ment of the Messianic prophesies in Christ. He is the Lord. In 
Him as the Son of God the Fatherhood of God is revealed. Through 
Him is Life, and this life is by the grace of God—called also the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Christian life is thus an organic 
creation, having its root in Jesus Himself, and attaining its develop- 
ment and completeness in the glory of the Saviour. This life sub- 
sists in the three virtues which gather up and exhaust Christian char- 
acter—Faith, Love, and Hope—faith in the living God, love to the 
brethren, and hope in the speedy coming of the Lord. 

This early type of Paulism serves as the transition between the 
Apostolic preaching with which Paul set out and the independent 
conception of the Gospel he finally attained. Then broke out the 
Judaizing opposition to the Apostle, with its bitter experiences and 
keen distress, without which we should never have known how tender 
was his heart, how heroic his faith, how vigorous his mind, or how 
infinite the resources of his strong and supple genius. The struggle 
continued for four or five years, and out of these tragic circumstances 
emerged those great epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans, which can be understood only in the light of those circum- 
stances. They are not so much theological treatises as pamphlets, by 
crushing blows of which the mighty combatant openly répelled the 
covert intrigues of his opponents. 

The Judaizers claimed that the covenant with Abraham was eternal 
and that all must enter into it. Paul declared the law nothing with- 
out the Cross. They urged that the death of Christ was nothing, 
apart from circumcision and legal observances. Yet the second prop- 
osition was the destruction of the Gospel, and against it Paul con- 
tended. Who was Paul, however, and what his authority? Against 
them Paul urged the individual authority of his apostleship, the 
intrinsic truth of his Gospel and the glorious results which logically 
and in fact flowed from it, and thenceforward the antagor.sm between 
faith and the law, things new and old, the spirit and the flesh, lib- 
erty and bondage was open and pronounced. From the divine reality 
of his conversion, his recognition by the other Apostles, even his 
rebuke of Peter, he passes to that vindication of his doctrine of which 
Galatians is the sketch, Romans the completed picture, and Corin- 
thians the varied application. From another point of view, Galatians 
presents us an outline of Christian dogma, Corinthians of Christian 
ethics, and Romans a complete system. From this epoch onward, 
there remains for Paul the development of the Christian doctrine in 
its opposition to the worship of a voluntary asceticism, and the 
overthrow of the invading Gnostic heresy, with its elaborate celestial 
hierarchy of angels, among whom even Christ Himself was included, 
into which the Essenian theology had developed. This he accom- 
plished by the unfolding in its grand and simple features of the mag- 
nificent Christology of the Gospel. Henceforth the Church is no 
longer a private society; but human society, regenerated by the spirit 
of the Saviour, becomes a new Humanity ; the true Kingdom of God, 
capable of every conceivable ideal of progress. 

This is the final culmination of Paul’s doctrine. The resurrection 
from the dead is the goal of the development of the new Humanity 
and on these lofty and luminous summits of Christian spirituality, it 
at last rested in a glorious and submissive faith. There is no panthe- 
istic absorption of being, but in a real, substantial union of the 
believer and the Church, and of the Church with the Master, we reach 
the final transformation for all humanity. There was one step more 
possible and that was to the Eternal Logos, but that was left to the 
Apostle John. Paul’s Christology was formed from the human 
point of view. In his full Godhead, Christ, for him, still retained the 
features of His glorified humanity. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE TARIFF ISSUE IN THE CAM- 
‘ PAIGNS. 


MR, BLAINE’S LETTER. 


The following letter from Mr. Blaine ap- 
peared last Saturday: 


Augusta, Me., Oct. 14, 1891.—/ohn Hopley, Esq., 
Editor of the** Journal,” Bucyrus, O 

My Dear Sir: You inform me that the Democratic 
paper in your town, and many Democratic papers 
throughout Ohio, keep the following paragraph stand- 
ing in type: § oe a 

* But there is not a section or line in the entire bill 
(McKinley Tariff) that will open a market for another 
bushe: of wheat or another barrel of pork.—/ames G, 
Blaine to Senator Frye, July 11, 1890." 

This sentence is garbled and taken from its proper 
connection, It creates a wrong impression, hat I 
did say is the following : f 

“I do not doubt that in many respects the Tariff Bill 
pending in the Senate isa yust measure,and that most of 
its provisions are in accordance with the wise policy of 
Protection, but there is not a section or a line in the 
entire bill that will open a market for another bushel 
of wheat or another pound of pork.” , 

The letter in which this paragraph occurs was writ- 
ten to Senator Frye on July 11, 1890, and the McKinley 
Bill did not become a law until Oct. 1—nearly three 
months thereafter. In my letter to Senator Frye I 
objected to the bill because it did not contain a reci- 
procity clause, which would provide a market for 
wheat and pork, for other products of the farm, and 
for various fabrics. Before the bill was finally passed 
the reciprocity clause was inserted, and a large addi- 
tion was made to the free list. It will, therefore, be 
seen from what I said in my letter that the objection 
which I made to the McKinley Bill was entirely re- 
moved before the bill becamea law. Let me further 
say that the reciprocity clause has given ample mar- 
ket for many barrels of flour and many pounds of 
ime Brazil, some months since, entered into a treaty 

which many American articles are admitted free. 

lour is made free, and pork is admitted ata nominal 
duty. Cuba and Porto Rico have reduced the duty 
on flour from $5.80 a barrel to $1 (which gives us the 
market), besides putting nearly one hundred articles 
of American production on the free list. San Domingo 
has made a reciprocity treaty, with flour and pork 
upon the free list, besides a large number of other 
articles. Other treaties for reciprocity are in progress, 
Germany, without negotiating a formal treaty, has re- 
moved the prohibition on pork, and our Government, 
in consideration thereof, has left her sugar on the free 
list. This opens tous an entirely new market, and 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 of American pork will be 
consumed per annum where not a pound has been 
taken for ten years. 

The reciprocity provision is proving very useful, 
especially in farm products, and more particularly in 
the case of the two articles mentioned in the paragraph 
quoted—fiour and pork. I am not, therefore, an oppo- 
nent tothe McKinley Bill, as the Democratic papers 
of Ohio are constantly alleging. On the contrary, I 
have cordially supported it ever since it was perfected 
by the insertion of the reciprocity clause. Very re- 
spectfully yours, AMES G. BLAINE. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 19.—It is 
doubtful if Mr. Blaine ever wrote a more 
effective sentence than the one which the 
Democratic press delights in garbling and mis- 
interpreting. It involved the immediate adop- 
tion of the reciprocity amendment, and that 
has led already toa great enlargement of the 
American export trade through the negotiation 
of commercial agreements with Brazil, Spain, 
San Domingo, and Germany. As dishonestly 
repeated by the Democratic press it has served 
the excellent purpose of calling out from him 
a lucid exposition of the homogeneous Repub- 
lican policy embodied in the McKinley Act 
now in operation. If is often said that the 
truth never succeeds in overtaking a lie. That 
depends upon how the truth is told. This par- 
ticular lie, we think, has been overtaken and 
killed off. The whole country now knows 
that Mr. Blaine supports the McKinley Act, 
not only because it is a wise measure of pro- 
tection, but also because it opens markets for 
American wheat and pork. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Oct. 18.—There is, 
indeed, a refinement of precise statement in this 
letter which may not commend it to unquali- 
fied approval in all Republican quarters. Mr. 
Blaine tells Bucyrus and the whole United 
States that having perfected the originally 
defective measure proposed by Major McKin- 
ley by the addition of a feature which has com- 
manded admiration everywhere as a stroke of 
genius, he became a cordial supporter of the 





bill. And he goes onto show how well his 
idea of reciprocity is working for the benefit of 
the American producer, particularly for the 
American producer of pork, under the new 
agreement with Germany. This concise, dig- 
nified, and exceedingly adroit manifesto of 
self-assertion is not the production of a broken- 
down invalid. It marks Mr. Blaine’s reéntrance 
in person, and in his old form. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Oct. 
17.—If there is a Democratic editor or orator 
in the country that will hereafter have the 
assurance to reiterate the silly sentiment of 
that garbled extract from Mr. Blaine’s letter to 
Senator Frye, his constitutents will laugh him 
out of doors. The absurd implication in the 
quotation is that Mr. Blaine condemned his 
own amendment by declaring it did not open 
up a market for another bushel of wheat or 
barrel of pork. It is singular that Democratic 
newspapers would keep such idiotic stuff stand- 
ing at the head of theircolumns. Mr. Blaine 
sums up in eloquent words the great value to 
the country of the new markets which the 
reciprocity feature is opening up to the pro- 
ducts of our farms and workshops. His letter 
will be worth thousands of votes to Major Mc- 
Kinley in Ohio, and to the cause of Protection 
throughout the country. _ Brief as it is, it will 
have more weight with the thinking people of 
the United States than all the calamity shrieks 
of Mills and Governor Campbell and all the 
rest of the Free Trade aggregation. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), Oct. 18.— 
The explanation just explains that Blaine is 
entirely satisfied with that portion of the Mc- 
Kinley Bill.which is Blaine’s—the reciprocity 
clause. It will not require a very sharp Ohio 
voter who reads Blaine’s second letter to un- 
derstand that the part of the McKinley Bill 
which Blaine indorses with enthusiasm is the 
Blaine part and not McKinley’s. He enumer- 
ates with evident satisfaction the benefits the 
country is deriving from—the McKinley Bill 
asa whole? Notatall. From the reciprocity 
clause which has enabled him to make treaties 
by which Brazil, Cuba, Porto Rico, San Dom- 
ingo, and Germany have agreed to take Amer- 
ican wheat and pork in exchange for their own 
products without the imposition of duties. In 
other words, the McKinley Bill does not seem 
to contain a section or a line that opensa 
market for Mr. Blaine’s commendatioas, ex- 
cept the reciprocity clause. The McKinley 
Bill has done a good deal for flour and pork. 
Mr. Blaine leaves the reader to find out what 
it has done for any other industry, article, or 
individual—if he can. McKinley should write 
an open letter, begging his friends not to ask 
Mr. Blaine to write any more letters about the 
McKinley Bill. 


Detroit Tribune (Rep.), Oct. 17.—That is a 
magnificent letter of Mr. Blaine’s, in which he 
not only gives his support tothe McKinley 
Tariff Law, but also insists on the great benefits 
which reciprocity has worked, and the still 
greater benefits which it must work to this 
country in the future. The policy of Protec- 
tion as a means of developing American 
resources has always been a favorite topic with 
Mr. Blaine; and in his book he devotes much 
space to the benefits which the protective tariff 
has brought to American industries. But 
while he recognizes fully the value of Protec- 
tion, he sees clearly that hand in hand with 
that policy goes reciprocity. The enlargement 
of our foreign markets by a judicious system 
of barter is now the leading principle in the 
Republican policy. The Democratic party 
aims to enlarge the markets of foreigners in 
the United States. The Republican policy 
aims to enlarge our markets in foreign lands, 
by making those nations of which we buy in 
turn buy from us. Of the two policies only 
that of the Republicans exhibits the quality of 
statesmanship. The Democratic policy is that 
of a bull in a china-shop. Mr. Blaine has 
fired the first gun of the campaign of 1892. 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer (Dem.), Oct. 17.— 
Mr. Blaine admits that he wrote the sentence 
exactly as quoted, but says the letter was writ- 
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| ten three months before the bill became a law 
| and before the reciprocity clause was inserted. 
| How does that help McKinley? The bill which 
he thus condemned was framed by McKinley, 
was reported and advocated by him, and with 
the help of Speaker Reed was forced through 
the House without an opportunity for its 
amendment. The real McKinley Bill did not 
contain a line or section that would ‘‘ opena 
market for another bushel of wheat or another 
barrel of pork.” It was avowedly a bill to re- 
strict foreign trade. The announced purpose 
was to build up a customs wall around the 
United States that our people should buy and 
sell in the home market. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Blaine in referring to the effect of the 
bill confines himself wholly to the reciprocity 
feature. All the statements he makes in sup- 
port of that feature of the bill are arguments 
in favor of freer trade instead of the restriction 
of foreign commerce worked by McKinley’s 
part of the bill which bears his name. It will 
also be noticed that Mr. Blaine in his letter to 
Mr. Hopley expresses no wish for Mr. McKin- 
ley’s success in his present struggle for indorse- 
ment. 


THE REVENUES. 

Chicago Herald (Dem.), Oct. 17.—According 
to the campaign document issued by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics at the expense 
of the Government, the receipts into the ‘l'reas- 
ury from duties on imports during the quarter 


| ending Dec. 31, 1890, were greater by $3,600,- 


ooo, in round figures, than for the correspond- 
ing quarterin 1889. The explanation of the 
increase is found in the fact that during that 
quarter the importers were paying duties at the 
old rates on goods which had previously been 
imported in unusual quantities to avoid Mc- 
Kinley’s higher rates. During the next quarter, 
ending March 31, 1891, there was a decrease 
of over $3,200,000 as compared with the cor- 
responding quarter the year before. That was 
because the effect of the McKinley Act to re- 
duce dutiable imports began to be felt rather 
than because of reductions, which were few 
and mostly unimportant, or because of the 
transfer of articles to the free list, for sugar 
was almost the only thing worth mentioning 
that was transferred to that list, and sugar was 
not yet free. During the quarter ending June 
30, there was a decrease of over $20,200,000, 
and during the quarter following a decrease of 
nearly $21,600,000, as compared with the cor- 
responding quarters in 1890. During those 
two quarters sugar was free, But since the 
decrease was at the rate of nearly $83,600,000 
a year, while less than $60,000,000 a year had 
before been derived from the sugar duties, the 
inference is that the Treasury is losing as much 
as $24,000,000 of customs revenue annually 
because of the exclusion of foreign merchan- 
dise by McKinley’s enormously increased 
duties. It is because of the large increase in 
internal revenue, for which no thanks are due 
to McKinley & Co., that Mr. Foster has man- 
aged to avoid the disclosure of a deficit. But 
the fact of a deficit will become sufficiently 
apparent before the elections of 1892." 


AS TO PRICES. 

Cleveland Leader (Rep.), Oct. 17.—More than 
a year has passed since the McKinley Tariff 
Bill went into effect. We look about to dis- 
cover wherein the calamity-shriekers spoke 
the truth. Is it not a fact that the general 
prosperity of the country is greater than it has 
been for many years? Where are those exor- 
bitant prices that wage-earners were to be 
charged for living necessities? There is not 
an article in the food market that is not cheaper 
or quoted at the same figure that it was before 
the McKinley Tariff Bill was passed. Canned 
goods, which were to be advanced because of 
that awful tin-plate bugaboo, sell for less to- 
day than they did when the McKinley Law was 
enacted. There is not a variety of fruit or 
vegetable capable of the ordinary process of 
preservation that will not be purchased cheaper 
this winter than it was last winter. The ten- 
dency of the price of clothing has been down- 
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ward during the past season, and the price of 
house furnishings has not varied sufficiently to 
make it a matter of note. The truth is that a 
sound dollar, the kind of a dollar that the Re- 
publican party is in favor of, will buy more in 


this autumn of plenty than it would buy in the | 


autumn of 1890. The worst thing that the 
McKinley Bill has done has been to provoke 
the undying hostility of a great many Euro- 
pean manufacturers and their agents, who are 
alien residents of New York City. 


Louisville Courier-Journal(Dem.), Oct. 16.— 
Facts, figures, and fancies are all running 
counter to the arguments of the retainers of the 
Robber Barons. Every illustration they use is 
loaded. ‘‘ Sugar is cheaper,” they say when ad- 
dressing the consumer, ‘‘ so vote to sustain the 
McKinley Bill.” Sugar is cheaper because the 
tariff on sugar has been reduced, is the reply. 
‘*See what the McKinley Bill has done to 
cheapen twine,” they say. Yes, twine is 
cheaper because the raw material of which 
twine is made has been relieved of any import 
tax, and the import tax on twine has been re- 
duced from 2% cents per pound to 7-10 of a 
cent. The McKinley tariff reduces the import 
duty on steel rails from $17.92 per ton to 
$13.44 a ton, or $4.48. This reduction in 
duty just corresponds to the reduction in price. 
So with steel nails, the tax has been re- 
duced from 1% cents per pound to 1 cent per 
pound. We are obeying in these illustrations 
the advice of Solomon and answering a fool 
according his folly. The real situation is this: 
American resources are so vast, the newly 
developed mineral regions are so rich, that we 
need no protection atall. Steel rails can be 
made about as cheap in America asin Eng- 
land; the difference in cost at least is fully 
covered by freight and commission. The duty 
on steel simply authorizes Mr, Carnegie and 
other steel producers to prey upon American 
commerce to that extent. They simply keep 
within the limits named in their license to 
plunder. Sometimes they take all the law 
allows; sometimes only a part. The average 
cost of steel rails in England may be placed at 
$18; freight, etc., $2. Add to this the tax and 
you have the price which the Robber Barons 
may charge without leading to importations. 
Heretofore they could, and sometimes they 
did, charge $20, plus $17.92, or say $38. Now 
they may charge $20, plus $13.44; or $33.50. 
The fluctuations in the American market are 
always between these limits, and they are due 
to local conditions. When railroad building is 
brisk and business is good, the prices in 
America advance toward the importation 
limit; when business is dullthey decline. The 
result is that the Robber Barons, with Mr. 
Carnegie at their head, exact from $6 to $10 
penalty on every ton of steel rails sold in 
America. Our annual consumption is about 
2,000,000 tons, so this blood tax varies from 
$12,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Oct. 16.—Mr. 
George Ochs, of the editorial staff of the Chat- 
tanooga Zimes, and brother of the editor 
and proprietor, has been traveling in Europe 
and collecting some valuable information which 
comes in handy just at thistime. Mr. Ochs 
says that ‘‘ it is perfectly astounding to note at 
what prices clothing is sold. A good woolen 
suit can be had, made to order, at $10 to $11, 
and a fine all-wool overcoat of the very best 
material, made to order, for $15. A full dress 
suit of elegant broadcloth can be had for $25.” 
That is in the close neighborhood of what 
prices would be if there was no protection. If 
the American workingman was not protected 
he could have an all-wool suit made to order 
cheaper than he can now buy a cheap-John 
hand-me-down at a second-hand clothing store. 
An all-wool overcoat, which is now a luxury 
for the well-to-do, would be within the means 
of an ordinary day-laborer, 


WAGES. 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Oct. 17.—A 
great ‘‘ point” urged by Governor Campbell, 
Mr. Mills, and the Democratic press, in their 
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not been raised. They say the advocates of 
the McKinley Bill promised that labor should 
have higher pay all round. Nobody promised 
anything of the sort. The bill was designed to 
prevent the reduction of wages, to preserve the 
home market for the farmer, to enlarge the 
foreign market, to still further diversify indus- 
try in the United States, and thus widen the 
field of employment ; and one other great ob- 
ject was to reduce the revenue. It has obvi- 
ously served all of these purposes ; and, more- 
over, it is found that the cost of commodities 
is lower now than ever before. The aim and 
effect of this law afford a useful lesson in po- 
litical economy. Democratic criticism of the 
new tariff affords a lesson in political hebe- 
tudinosity. 
THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 

Atlanta Journal! Men.), Oct. 15.—We are 
not surprised to see that the Washington Post 
favors the agitation commenced by the Chicago 
Z7ribune for the repeal of the sugar bounty. 
These are Republican papers. It is said that 
Governor Campbell also favors the repeal of 
the bounty, and Democrats generally are op- 
posed in principle to such bounties, on the 
score of their questionable constitutionality. 
The question of a restoration of the duty may 
depend, to a great extent, upon the ability of 
the present Administration to make treaties 
with Spain, Germany, and other sugar-produc- 
ing countries, whereby their sugar-product will 
be admitted free in exchange for their free ad- 
mission of American products. Such treaties 
would be a serious obstacle to the obtaining of 
more revenues by the repeal of the duty. But 
they would not supplement the deficient rev- 
enue, and the choice would still have to be 
made between a repeal of the bounty and the 
selection of some other subjects of taxation. 
The bounty is a matter most in danger of re- 
peal, and it may be repealed without complica- 
tion with any reciprocity arrangement. Its re- 
peal would save only ten or twelve millions 
annually to the Treasury, but that amount 
would help to balance receipts and expendi- 
tures and to make a more favorable Treasury 
statement. The repeal of the bounty, without 
a restoration of the duty, would more plainly 
exhibit the general purpose of the Protection 
scheme to aggrandize favored industries at the 
expense of others that have not such a poten- 
tial political or sectional backing. 





THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


Syracuse Standard (Rep.), Oct. 16. — With 
one exception the prominent Independent in- 
fluences are sustaining the Republican State 
ticket. In a National election some of them 
would find more with which they are in accord 
in the Democratic than in the opposing party; 
but they recognize the identity of the Republi- 
can interest with the cause of good State gov- 
ernment, and they perceive the wisdom in a 
State election of considering State before Na- 
tional questions. The Independents desire 
to see this canvass conducted on its proper 
issues. Confining it to these, they have no 
difficulty in determining where they ought 
to bestow their help. The Republican can- 
didate for Governor in ability and equipment 
so far exceeds the Democratic nominee; the 
Republican platform in lucidity and. honesty 
so far surpasses the Democratic declarations; 
the Republican speakers and press have so 
constantly advocated, while Democratic orators 
and organs have so constantly avoided, the 
reform of the ballot, that the sympathies of 
reformers find their place with almost the in- 
evitableness of naturallaw. Thisarrangement 
of sentiment is assisted by the contrast between 
the Rochester and the Saratoga convention, 
one to a considerable extent free, the other in 
fetters; and by the spectacle which the domi- 
nation of Tammany Hall presents. The weight 
of the Democratic record in the last Legisla- 
ture has alse affected the decision of the In- 
dependents. 


New York Evening Post (ind.), Oct. 19.— 
The 7Zimes makes a strong point against Mr. 


attacks on the new tariff, is that wages have ; Fassett’s sincerity in his promise to give the 
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State pure government, and, indeed, his per- 
ception of what honest government really is, 
when it recalls the fact that, as Secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, he re- 
ported the sickening resolutions of indorse- 
ment and eulogy for Quay and Dudley when 


| those worthies retired from the Committee last 


July. A man who believes that the robber of 
the Pennsylvania State Treasury has ‘‘ placed 
the cause of good government under deep ob- 
ligation,” and who considers the ‘‘ blocks-of- 
five” business a proof of ‘‘ manliness of pur- 
pose and patriotism as a citizen,” thereby 
‘* gives himself away” as one who does not 
understand what good government and pa- 
triotism mean. If the question in the pending 
canvass were between the indorser of Quay 
and Dudley and a Democrat who had distin- 
guished himself by fighting the Quay and 
Dudley tendencies in his own party, there 
would be no room for doubt as to the duty of 
the independent voter. As it is, Mr. Fassett 
will have only himself to blame if he finds that 
this unconscious revelation of his character 
costs him enough votes to lose him the 
election. 


New York Times (Ind.), Oct. 15.—From 
the arguments made by Harper's Weehly and 
those Independents who have determined to 
vote for Mr. Fassett because they hope through 
his election to secure ballot reform, a stranger 
to our recent legislative history would inter 
that we had no reform ballot act on our statute 
books, and that ballot reform as a whole and 
from the beginning was at stake in this elec- 
tion. They ignore or forget the very important 
and valuable ballot act approved May 2, 1890. 
That act embodies the vital principles of ballot 
reform. It provides absolute secrecy for the 
voter. It prevents electioneering within one 
hundred and fifty feet of the polls. It pro- 
vides that the ballots shall be printed and fur- 
nished at the public expense. Its chief effects 
are the use of multiple ballots, one for each 
party, instead of one blanket ballot for all 
parties, and the obstacles it puts in the way of 
independent nominations—obstacles due to 
amendments introduced last winter by a Re- 
publican Senator. These defects have been 
repeatedly pointed out by the 7Zimes. But the 
Times has never exaggerated their importance 
as the Fassett ballot reformers now do, making 
the remnant of ballot reform yet to be achieved 
outweigh much graver issues. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), Oct. 19. 
—Let every anti-Tammany voter, whether 
Republican or Independent, awake to the full 
significance of the situation, and arise com- 
pletely equipped for every emergency, and 
under the guidance of honest convictions and 
the inspiration of patriotic principles, Fassett 
shall score such a victory for good and efficient 
government as will deliver this glorious Em- 
pire State and this magnificent metropolitan 
city from the hideous and insatiable vampire 
of cupidity and corruption, in whose cruel 
clutches they have so long struggled and 
suffered. 


GOVERNOR HILL’S BAD BREAK. 

New York Recorder (Rep.), Oct. 16.—Gover- 
nor Hill, at Buffalo, held up to the execration 
as a monument of Republican iniquity the 
nomination of ‘‘ Silver Dollar’ Smith in the 
8th New York Assembly District. But ‘‘ Silver 
Dollar” Smith is the nominee, not of the 
Republican party which has cast him off, but 
of Governor Hill’s own special friends, to the 
championship ot whom he devoted much time 
in Buffalo. ‘‘Silver Dollar” Smith is the 
Tammany Hall candidate for Alderman in the 
8th New York Assembly District, nominated 
to that place enthusiastically and unanimously 
upon direct order from the Governor’s super- 
vising inspector, Richard Croker. It was a 
funny sight to see Hill, meaning to bear false 
witness, undesignedly bearing true witness to 
the character of Tammany Hall. As a Tam- 
many man there is nothing remarkable about 
‘* Silver Dollar” Smith. In Tammany he has 
plenty of companions of the same stripe. As 
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an anti-Tammany man he would have been a 
notable and exceptiona! figure, and a fair mark 
for the Governor’s dart, which has now proved 
a boomerang. 


INTERESTING SPECTACLE IN BROOK- 
LYN. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), Oct. 15.—A 
greater travesty upon the theory of representa- 
tive government has not been seen for years 
than is now presented in the Republican candi- 
dacy for the Brooklyn Mayoralty. The nomi- 
nation for the place of responsible executive in 
a great city of an unknown young retail grocer 
was in itself so absurd that it was difficult from 
the first to treat it seriously. Henry A. Meyer 
isa good type of the German retail grocer 
class. His corner grocery is in the extreme 
eastern part of the city, an hour's ride by 
horse-car from the City Hall and business 
centre. He is thirty-two years old and reputed 
to be enterprising, but his business has never 
grown so large that it cannot be easily handled 
by himself and a single clerk, with the occa- 
sional assistance of his wife. It isthis unknown 
young German groceryman who has_ been 
nominated as its best representative for the 
chief municipal office by a party which casts 
70,000 votes. Obviously, the first thing to do 
was to make people know that there was such 
aman. Mr. Meyer recognized this necessity 
and met it by engaging the services of a New 
York advertising agent named Gude, who, by 
the way, is himself a Democrat. A reporter 
who sought an interview with Mr. Meyer at 
Republican headquarters was referred to Mr. 
Gude, who said: ‘‘ You may talk with me. I 
will do just as well. Iam mis personal repre- 
sentative.” Mr. Meyer’s idea, after once be- 
coming known to ‘‘the rank and file of the 
party and the representative men,” is to appeal 
for election as the special representative of a 
class—'* the middle class.” What Mr. Meyer 
understands by the term ‘‘the middle class” 
appears from the action of ‘‘ The United Retail 
Grocers’ Association,” of which he has been 
the President. This organization held a meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening, and after electing to 
m-mbership a Gatze, a Mahnken, a Schmidt, 
and several more applicants, and disposing of 
other routine matters, resolved itself into a 
‘* business men’s league” for the purpose of 
elevating the President of the Association to 
the Mayoralty. ‘‘ Amid great applause Mr. 
Meyer arose,” and delivered a speech. He is 
the’ candidate, it must be remembered, of a 
party with 70,000 voters, which includes nearly 
half of the adult males of Brooklyn, and which 
always claims to include much more than half 
of the intelligence of the community. This 
was his speech, in full and verbatim: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this Association: 
Your hearty indorsement and kind words totally un- 
dermine me. I do not think that I deserve to receive 
the fervor your indorsement shows. Gentlemen, I 
find it impossible to find words to thank you for your 
indorsement of me. I can only say that as a citizen I 
will do for the citizens of Brooklyn what I have done 
for this Association. poyres I believe that the 
city departments should be conducted on a business 
basis, but, gentlemen, I will not go into a political talk 
with friends so honored and true tome. [Applause.] 
As a farce, this is, of course, delightful. The 
only drawback to the spectator’s enjoyment is 
the question which will arise, after the laugh is 
over, whether we can afford to sacrifice the 
welfare of a great city in order to have a little 
amusement. 

Oct. 17.—One thing which contains a mix- 
ture of the humorous and pathetic in this cam- 
paign is the constant effort of the Republican 
Managers and newspapers to convince the 
voters that Meyer is something more than a 
corner groceryman; that he is, in fact, a 
literary genius, who was obliged to give up 
theology for groceries on account of his weak 
eyes. He is represented as a man who could 
write anything in the range of literature if his 
eyes would only give hima fairshow. , 

Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Oct. 17.—The Union 
League Club reception last night to Henry A. 
Meyer, Republican candidate for Mayor, wasa 
big thing, second only in size and enthusiasm 


to the recent remarkable demonstration for J. 
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Sloat Fassett. The beautiful building thrust 
its graceful outlines toward the opalescent blue 
of the sky and the free trade moon, seeming 
to spurn the very ground upon which its foun- 
dations rested and to magnify itself with the 
mute personification of Republican grandeur. 
There was not so large a proportion of even- 
ing coats as on the Fassett night, but the com- 
pany was unquestionably a large and distin- 
guished one, and there were men in it whose 
attendance Mr. Meyer or any other candidate 
might take as a compliment. As the club 
members came straggling in during the early 
part of the evening they sauntered around the 
luxurious rooms and chatted about the chances 
of the campaign, asked rather anxiously for 
information about their candidate, and told 
stories. Francis H. Wilson, General Wood- 
ford, and Mr. Williams wound the epithet of 
grocer around Meyer’s brows like a laurel 
wreath, and then spiked it there lest it fall off 
by comparing him to Abraham Lincoln when 
he kept a grocery. Mr. Meyer’s eulogists 
have not overstated his personal attractive- 
ness. Whatever the man may be able to do, 
he means well, or produces that conviction 
with the people who hear him. There were 
sensitive Republicans in the hall who winced 
when Mr. Meyer talked about the enforce- 
ment of “‘the exercise laws,” but a slip like 
that wouldn’t have counted against him if he 
had really had anything to say. 


THE CANDIDATE'S STRONG POINTS. 

Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Oct. 17.— 
Mr. Meyer has not a lawyer’s dexterity with 
off-hand phrases, or the long training that 
brings a man’s best thoughts to the front in the 
act of public speaking. But he read his speech 
exceedingly well. His voice is clear and far- 
reaching. He is of imposing presence, and if he 
becomes Mayor of Brooklyn the whole people 
willtakea pride in him, for his stalwart figure 
and handsome face are attractive. He isthe em- 
bodiment of manliness, and while he is not 
likely to be distinguished by elaborate orations, 
he speaks with dignity, intelligence, and 
thorough propriety. 





SARCASM FROM A HORNY-HANDED 
EDITOR. 

Farmers’ Voice (Chicago), Oct. 17.—The 
present breed of professional Republicans prate 
of their awe-struck reverence of Abraham 
Lincoln. The martyr President, shortly be- 
fore his death, ‘‘ when the sunset of life gave 
mystical lore, and coming events cast their 
shadows before,” clearly foretold the rise of 
these monstrous corporations, and said that 
he trembled for the future of his country. No 
one needs to be told where Lincoln would be 
found standing were he alive to-day. Of course 
he would be on the side of the great plain 
people, and the plutocrats would now be 
fiercely cursing him. Suppose a miracle like 
those of old were vouchsafed to this corrupt 
and unbelieving generation, which certainly 
seems to stand in need of a whole grist of 
them. Suppose some clear night an angel 
of vast proportions, and shining like the 
sun, should appear in the heavens, and be 
seen by every person in the United States. 
Suppose that through a huge golden trumpet 
he should shout down so loudly that all men 
could hear, and announce that on acertain day 
and hour the sublime Lincoln would be brought 
back to life, and step forth from his tomb in 
Springfield, IIl. Suppose that on the day and 
hour in question thousands were assembled 
around his last resting-place, with the Gover- 
nor of the State, Supreme Judges, and the 
President of the United States, together with 
the entire Supreme Bench, and honored friends 
who knew the martyred President, standing 
near the tomb, to mark when he came forth 
from the casket. Supposed that skilled under- 
takers after much toil at length removed the 
coffin lid, and disclosed those grand, rugged, 
and much-loved features to view. Then sup- 
pose the dead came to life under the watchful 
eyes of thousands, and Lincoln walked forth 
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from the mausoleum a living man, while all 
men hailed and recognized the great liberator 
and declared that it was in very truth he and 
none other. Then if the immortal patriot 
should proceed to the portico of the State 
House and there make speech to the people, 
that it had been permitted him to return to 
earth for.five years in order to drive out the 
plundering plutocrats and restore Washington’s 
Republic to its old time purity, what would 
the consequence be? Why, he could not get 
the Republican nomination to the State Legis- 
lature from the Springfield district, and he 
would be exceedingly lucky if the plutocrats 
did not so scheme it as to get him into jail as 
an imposter. Evidence in favor of his being 
indeed Lincoln would not count, for the pluto- 
crats would hire a hundred thousand men to 
swear his name was Bill Smith, and that his 
home was in Posey County, Ind. It is a bad 
season for men like Lincoln and Gresham in 
the Republican party just at present. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

Richmond ( Va.) Times (Dem.), Oct. 17.—For 
many reasons of policy it might be advisable 
for the Democratic majority to go West fora 
Speaker. The South must necessarily remain 
solidly Democratic, since for it to become 
anything else would mean for it to be remanded 
to the demoralization, disorder, and anarchy 
which characterized the days of reconstruction 
and Republican and carpet-bag rule. To 
gaining strength in the West, therefore, the 
Democratic party must bend its every energy 
so as to enable it the more readily to win 
victory one year hence. On this account it 
may be that the Democratic members of the 
Fifty-second Congress, when they meet in 
caucus to decide the Speakership question, will 
conclude that, while amply recognizing the 
Democracy and signal ability of the Southern 
members, and while ready to fully reward their 
merit, it might be better for all concerned to 
confer the coveted honor on some staunch, 
tried, and true Western Democrat. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Oct. 16. — 
Whether the South is in the saddle or not, or 
whether it wears spurs or not, will be seen as 
soon as the next Congress proceeds to the 
election of a Speaker. The next Speaker of 
the House will be a man acceptable to the 
South: a Northerner may be permitted to 
preside over it, but he will be a Northerner as 
obedient to the Southerners in the House as 
President Buchanan was to the Southerners in 
and out of Congress. The Southern Demo- 
crats often divide offices among the Northern 
Democrats, but they never divide command. 
That is a quality strictly reserved to them- 
selves. 





AN ARRAIGNMENT OF THE TENSUS.—It is 
not surprising that the report of the Committee 
of the National Civil Service Reform League 
upon the Census should have attracted general 
attention and comment. The names of the 
five gentlemen comprising the Committee— 
William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana; Charles 
J. Bonaparte, of Maryland; Wayne MacVeagh, 
of Pennsylvania; Richard H. Dana, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Sherman 3S. Rogers, of New 
York—are the earnest of the most faithful and 
intelligent research. Most of these geritlemen, 
if not all of them, voted for President Harri- 
son, and they were by no means a committee 
appointed to convict. The report begins by 
stating the peculiar necessity for accuracy and 


trustworthiness in such awork. ‘‘ Unfairness, 
incapacity, or blundering in the Census is a 
grave public misfortune.” It proceeds to 


prove that the late Census is discredited by all 
these evils, and that the chief source of the 
trouble lies in the selection of agents by the 
haphazard spoils system of selection by the 
favor of party bosses and committees. This is 
the first comprehensive and impartial confirma. 
tion of much that has been the subject of par- 
tisan accusation and defense, and it is not 
surprising that the Commissioner of the Cen- 
sus promptly replied. He regards the report 
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rather as a vindication than a criticism, and 
seems to be surprised that the Committee did 
mot find matters very much worse. As a rev- 
elation of the mischievous folly of the spoils 
system the report is one nf the most conclusive 
papers yet produced.—Harper’s Weekly (ind., 
New York), Oct. 17. 


Jincoism !—The cry of ‘‘ Jingoism ” is heard 
again. It comes fromthe Free Trade press, 
and is directed against the Administration be- 
cause of its prompt and vigorous protest to the 
Chilian Government against its unfriendly 
attitude toward the American Minister at Val- 
paraiso. It has been a standing rebuke to our 
people visiting other lands, and particularly 
the South American Republics, that their 
rights of citizenship were not protected as 
were the rights of other foreigners. So little 
was to be expected from this Government that 
the traveler from the United States, when 
subjected to insult and assault, was compelled 
to ask the protection of the British Consulate. 
That isall of the past. The present Adminis- 
tration, from the outset of its being, has in- 
dicated its firm resolve to have the rights of 
American citizens respected as broadly and 
completely as those of any other people. 
Great Britain has been taught that lesson ; so 
have Germany and Italy ; and now Chili is 
learning that it cannot insult with impunity the 
representative of our Government. If this is 
Jingoism, let a partisan press make the most 
of it.—/rank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 
(Rep., New York), Oct. 17. 


COMPENSATING (CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE 
FREE SILVER PHILOSOPHERS.—In one respect 
at least it appears to be a rather fortunate 
thing for us that free silver coinage is not now 
in force. Owing to our enormous exports of 


-food stuffs to the famine-threatened countries 


of Europe, the influx of gold from across the 
Atlantic in payment is already great and sure 
to be greater. The bullion value of our large 
silver dollar is only about 80 cents, and if free 
coinage of silver existed here now and the 
bullion value of the dollar remained the same, 
or if there was any premium on gold, foreign 
countries would be likely to pay us for our ex- 
ports in silver bullion at the rate of 80cents on 
the dollar. Now if the foreign debtor sends 
us silver, he will get credit only for its bullion 
value in gold, as he can dispose of it here only 
at its market price per ounce, instead of being 
able to get 80 cents’ worth of it coined into a 
big, white dollar payable for 100 cents’ in- 
debtedness. Few disappointments are without 
compensation to the philosopher.—Aural New 
Yorker (New York), Oct. 17. 


A Pirirut PLEA.—The organs of the lottery 
in Louisiana, headed by the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, continue to advocate the 
passage of the so-called “ Revenue Amend- 
ment” upon the ground that the State cannot 
support its schools and take care of its poor 
and insane, that it can build no levees, and 
that the city cannot have any drainage or any 
needed improvements unless the lottery sharks 
are allowed to furnish the money to pay for 
them! This is an astonishing admission, that 
after fifteen years of Democratic rule the city 
ef New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, 
left to themselves, are in a condition of bank- 
ruptcy from which there is no escape except 
at the hands of a gang of professional gam- 
blers. If all that these papers say be true, 
then is Louisiana indeed a pitiable spectacle. 
If there be any self-respect left in that swindle- 
ridden Commonwealth its people will rise and 
resent this gross insult.— Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.), Oct. 17. 

SOMETHING MORE THAN BALLOT REFORM 
NEEDFUL.—The Central Christian Advocate 
says: ‘‘ The ballot reform is one in which all 
honest citizens have, or should have, an equal 
interest. The system which is being adopted 
answers a good purpose everywhere, but is 
among the most urgent needs of all the larger 
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cities where politics have fallen, for the lack of 
some such system, into the hands of men of 
the lowest class and of the vilest political 
methods.” Is that true? Is that the reason 
why we have to pay so smartly and heavily for 
‘*corruption?” There is a detter and a cheaper 
way to meet this ‘‘ lowest class” and stop 
**the vilest political methods.” The ‘‘ ballot 
reform” is a long step in this direction, but 
intelligent, non-partisan voting everywhere will 
end both these evils.—American Journal of 
Education (St, Louis). 


FOREIGN. 





THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 

Bradstreet’'s (New York), Oct. 17.—The first 
accounts of the reception of the loan were 
psomewhat hazy and indefinite. It is, of course, 
to be remembered that a financial element, 
which is especially powerful at Paris, is and 
has been for obvious reasons opposed to the 
success of the Russian Government’s borrowing 
expedition, and that the sentiments with which 
the matter were regarded in Germany and 
England were not of a kind which would cause 
the consummation of the transaction to be re- 
garded with favor. In spite of these influences, 
however, the loan was oversubscribed in 
France alone. Some of the banks subscribed 
for large amounts, but the bulk of them sub- 
scribed for amounts of about $1,500,000 each. 
The applicants were mainly capitalists, though 
there were many demands for single bonds 
from the French provinces. It is stated that 
the loan has been offered at a discount of % 
per cent. under the subscription price, but this 
is probably explained by the allowance of % 
per cent. for brokerage under the terms of its 
issue. The result is an encouraging one to the 
Russian Government in view of the fact that 
hesitation might have been expected on the 
part of the French investor, even though his 
patriotic sympathies were enlisted. Under the 
present circumstances, and with the undis- 
guised fact that famine stares the Empire in the 
face, there might have been a natural tendency 
to regard. the present transaction with suspi- 
cion as far as regards its probable financial out- 
come. It is true that the present Minister of 
Finance has been partially successful in dealing 
with the problem which confronted him, and 
the revenue for the first half of the current 
year shows a surplus of 16,000,000 roubles, 
against a deficit in the same period last year. 
Yet with a probable deficit of 100,000,000 
roubles as the immediate result of the famine, 
and with the certainty of a disorganization of 
the finances which will extend for years as the 
ultimate outcome, the situation of the unfor- 
tunate country cannot be considered a favor- 
able one, even were the maintenance of peace 
assured. 


New York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 16.—As 
might have been expected, the most recent 
advices characterize the Russian loan as a par- 
tial success. It appears that the London and 
New York Stock Exchanges pretend to regard 
the transaction as a brilliant achievement for 
Russia, and a complete triumph over Jewish 
capital, and especially over the Rothschilds. 
But it is simply laughable to speak of a partial 
success, or even of a success in any measure. 
The simple fact that the whole loan has been 
subscribed is no sufficient reason for pronounc- 
ing a judgment without reference to the history 
of past loans. For years past Russia has placed 
loans almost twenty times as great upon the 
European markets, and on ever-improving 
terms. As a consequence it was expected that 
the present loan might be placed at 87, and 
that the Rothschilds would contract for it. 
Campare those expectations with the result, a 
rate of 7934, which reduces the net proceeds to 
79.42, and notice that even a considerable 
reduction under this rate had to be submitted to 
to find purchasers. There is even less ground 
to talk about a defeat of the Rothschilds than 
of a Russian success, even if the loan were sub- 
scribed seven times over. That the Russian 





credit does not justify a loan at a bottom rate 
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of 3.7 per cent., from the commercial point of 
view, goes without saying. The French have 
given their money in the hope that it will be 
converted into powder and lead and used 
against the Germans. But they will soon 
enough discover that although a patriotism of 
this sort reads very well in the boulevard 
press, it will pay very badly. 





BOULANGISTS WILL NOT DISBAND. 


Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), Oct. 
16.—At the re-opening of the French Cham- 
bers yesterday it became apparent that it was 
a trifle premature to announce (as has been 
done) that the party which bears the name of 
General Boulanger is going to dissolve. In- 
deed, the death of their former chief seemed 
to the impenitent Boulangists to give pro- 
pitious occasion for waving their. flag. First 
of all, a declaration, signed by the chiefs of 
the Boulangist party of Paris, has been issued, 
in which they say that, having been Republi- 
cans and in favor of social reforms when they 
accepted General Boulanger as their leader, 
they remain, on the morrow of his death, what 
they have never ceased to be. They mean to 
continue, they assert, the same battle against 
parliamentarism, and for the triumph of the 
national sovereignty in a Republic made by 
the people and for the people. These ex- 
pressions are somewhat vague, and quite in- 
consistent with the deliverance made by M. 
George Thiébaud, the inventor of Boulangism, 
in aninterview. Being asked, ‘*‘ Do you think 
that the discontent which gave birth to Bou- 
langism still exists in France ?” he answered: 
‘* There is no longer discontent in France, be- 
cause the Government puts into action Bou- 
langist ideas. We have the proof of that in 
the Russian alliance, in the review of a hun- 
dred thousand men, and in the firmness which 
the Government has shown in the matter of 
the theatres.” In itself the remnant of the 
Boulanger party is not formidable; it will be- 
come so only by bringing about an alliance with 
the Radicals—an alliance that it openly is try- 
ing to effect. 
of the moment is, will the Boulangists estab- 
lish such an alliance? We doubt it. 





SIR CHARLES TUPPER’S IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION PROPOSALS. 


Saturday Review (London), Oct. 3.—Stated in 
the briefest possible form, Sir Charles Tupper’s 
suggestion amounts to this—that the mother 
country should make two serious concessions 
to the colonies, and the colonies should make 
no concessions at all to the mother country. 
We must not, Sir Charles Tupper explains, ex- 
pect any change in colonial tariffs. Colonial 
dignity, colonial interests, forbid it. We must 
not look to receive any help in the defense of the 
Empire beyond the little in the way of drilling 
militia which each colony is prepared to do for 
itself—and for itself alone. Each for itself and 
the mother country for allis the motto. Butif 
this same mother country will look at things 
sanely, she will see that there are two ways in 
which she can promote the closer union of the 
Empire. They are the better fitted to be by 
her adopted in that they suit exactly with her 
natural inferiority to, and utter dependence 
upon, the great communities which still con- 
descend to call her mother. The first is this— 
representatives of the colonies shall be ad- 
mitted into the Imperial Cabinet. They are 
to be appointed by colonial Ministers, and are 
to come and go with them—not with the Im- 
perial Cabinet to which they belong. Sir 
Charles Tupper is of opinion that three colon- 
ial representatives will do when the Austra- 
lasian and the South African Federations are 
established. They will be duly consulted by 
English Ministers, and will have a voice on all 
questions of Imperial policy. The next 
measure to be taken is to put a differential 
tax of 5s. a quarter on foreign wheat. Sir 
Charles is of opinion that this would not 
raise the price of bread. If it did not, 
that could only be by diminishing the 
profits of somebody. The five shillings 
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must come from some pocket, and we do not 
gather that Sir Charles intends it to be a colo- 
nial one. The victim would be the corn or 
flour merchant in the mother country. Be it 
observed that in return for this duty in their 
favor the colonists are to give exactly and pre- 
cisely nothing at ail. They will magnani- 
mously come to, and will sell great quantities 
of produce in, the Engl’sh market; but they 
will see what tariffs can do to keep the produce 
of the mother country out of their own markets, 
We have a great regard for the colonies, for 
Canada, for the Canadian Conservative party, 
and fur Sir Charles Tupper. We shall not, 
therefore, use strong language; we will only 
observe in the mildest way in the world, will 
merely call Sir Charles Tupper’s attention to 
the fact, that a more remarkable instance of 
** the fault of the Dutch” than this suggestion 
has not come under the notice of the Saturday 
Review since it was born. And Sir Charles is 
utterly unconscious that he has suggested any- 
thing which cannot be taken at once as self- 
evidently acceptable. When that is the case 
with a man of his ability and experience, what 
must be the state of mind of the average pro- 
vincial colonist ? His idea of the relative posi- 
tions of the mother country and the colonies 
must be something not unlike in kind and de- 
gree to the notion which prevailed in China as 
to the relative positions of the Middle King- 
<iom and the Outer Barbarians. All the gush 
which has gone on for some years past about 
the colonies, in the reaction from the Whig 
priggery of the last generation, has apparently 
swollen the always brisk vanity of the colonists 
to colossal proportions. It is really time that 
they should be reminded that, if England were 
to wash her hands of them to-morrow, retain- 
ing India and the coaling stations on the great 
routes, she would still be the greatest naval 
power in the world, and they would, at least 
in scme cases, probably cease to be States at 
all. 





ULTRAMONTANE POLICY —AUSTRIA 
AND GERMANY. 


Vienna Correspondence of the Belletrisches 
Journal (New York), Oct. 14.—The publica- 
tion of the Ultramontane programme in the 
Frankischen Volksblatt has caused much annoy- 
ance here, especially in Clerical circles. They 
had guarded their secret plans carefully, and 
had worked and intrigued in the fond hope 
that they would one day submit them to the 
world as uz fait accomplé; and here comes a 
miserable garrulous journalist and gives the 
whole thing away. Concisely and tersely the 
journal in question lays down the whole Ultra- 
montane programme, of which the following 
are the leading features: First, of course, is 
the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope; second, the removal of the disabilities 
of all religious orders; and finally the total 
disruption of Prussia, the bitterly-hated leader 
of Protestantism. As the French inscribe 
Revanche pour Sedan! on their bannef, so the 
Ultramontanes burn with thirst of vengeance 
against the so-called Au/turkampf, and would 
like to shatter the German Empire to a thou- 
sand fragments. Going into further detail, it 
is proposed to place South Germany under 
the dominion of Austria. We are, of course, 
very much obliged to the Ultramontanes for 
their good intentions in this respect, but we 
must protest energetically against the idea that 
Austria has any intention of helping to bring 
about this Clerical Utopia. Austria—and 
this cannot be asserted too emphatically—has 
enough to do at home, and has no wish to 
meddle in German affairs and as little wish to 


antagonize German foreign policy. That our 


Clericals have striven with might and main, 
and are now striving, to win the Emperor over 
to their programme, is well known; but jist 
as certain is it that whatever else they may 
achieve, «they wlll never influence Francis 
Joseph to lift his hand against Germany. The 
Austro-German Alliance is in the interest of 
both nations. The only point in regard to 
which there is any difference of opinion be- 
tween the Berlin and Vienna Cahinets is as to 
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whether, and in how far, Austria shall remain 
passive in the face of Russian aggression. But 
all the pour parlers on this head are conducted 
with the most perfect harmony; and should 
Austria at no distant future decide to follow 
her own course, the world may be fully con- 
vinced that it is with Germany’s complete 
approval. Austria will take no step, certainly 
none likely to eventuate in war, without the 
assurance of German support. 





THE BRITISH IN EAST AFRICA. 


London Times, Sept. 28.—Of those who have 
listened with languid interest to the story of 
German difficulties in East Africa, few, per- 
haps, have fully realized how directly British 
enterprise is affected by German failure. But 
the fact is that the Germans, alike by what 
they have done and by what they have failed 
to do, have cast a very heavy burden upon the 
British East Africa Company. ‘That company 
has struggled hard to carry through by its own 
resources an undertaking the dimensions and 
character of which have been largely deter- 
mined by considerations of an Imperial rather 
than of a strictly commercial kind Whether 
we desire it or not, the British East Africa 
Company, working under a Royal charter, 
must be identified for all practical purposes 
with national policy. Its agents are in the 
eyes of all natives the agents of England, and | 
their failure or retreat would be construed 
throughout Africa as the defeat of British 
policy. Not only so, but in the present criti- 
cal condition of German enterprise any signs 
of weakness on our part would be a fatal blow 
to all the civilizing influences which we hope to 
exert upon Africa, The whole slave trade in- 
terest is fully aware that the matter is for it an 
affair of life or death. If the British East 
Africa Company can hold its ground in Uganda 
the slave trade organization, powerful and 
widely ramified as it is, will be surely broken 
up. Inthe contrary case, it will establish itself 
more firmly and defiantly than ever. It is the 
merest delusion to suppose that it can be put 
down by cruisers in the Red Sea. All they can 
do is to hamper or possibly stop the export 
trade by sea, but slave-dealing would still fill 
Africa with cruelties. Nothing can cope with 
the mischief except the steady opening up of 
the continent and the establishment of a civil- 
ized police capable of bringing offenders to 
justice and offering protection to the weak. 
What the British East Africa Company needs 
to keep it going is the construction of a rail- 
way from Mombasa to the shores of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. Sucha railway would at once 
open up an enormous district around the great 
lake, furnishing a solid base of operations from 
which trade and civilization would rapidly per- 
meate Central Africa. ‘The Company, with its 
resources exhausted, is not in a position to 
construct this indispensable line, and the ques- 
tion is, whether, in view of the great issues de- 
pending on its construction, the Government 
ought not to afford substantial assistance. It 
is not, after all, a very serious matter to build 
four or five hundred miles of railway over land 
that costs nothing. Capital would be forth- 
coming in abundance were the Government 
merely to guarantee a moderate dividend, 
although without such a guarantee it will not 
be forthcoming, partly for want of financial in- 
ducement and partly for want of political se- 
curity. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





THE POPE ON DUELLING. 
The Lancet (London), Oct. 3.—In an ‘‘ Epis- 


tola” addressed to the German and Austro- | 


Hungarian Bishops, the Pope expatiates on the 
duty of putting an end to those ‘‘singudaria 
certamina gua duella vocant” so scandalously 
frequent not only in the armies, but at univer- 
sities of the Fatherland. With trenchant logic 
Leo XIII. exposes the fallacy of that so- 
called ‘‘ satisfaction” which consists in an 
aggrieved party’s attempting to take the life of 





his aggressor, and taxes with equal responsi- 
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bility the aiders and abettors—the seconds as 
well as the principals—of such encounters. 
‘* That private citizens,” he says, ‘‘ should in- 
dividua:ly, by the use of lethal arms, con- 
Stitute themselves the vindicators of their rights 
or of their ‘honor,’ when they suppose this 
is violated, argues a license more in keeping 
with barbarism than civilization”—a_ well- 
merited rebuke to the nationality which justly 
boasts of its academic enlightenment, but 
which has so long allowed ‘‘ Alma Mater ”’ to be 
the conniving witness, if not the actual foster- 
mother, of the practice. His Holiness com- 
ments with just reproach on the real cowardice 
that, from the fear of being publicly ridiculed as 
wanting in ‘‘ pluck,” ventures on an encounte: 
which common-sense, to say nothing of con- 
science, disapproves, and shows what indeed is 
so admirably illustrated in the famous twenty- 
third chapter of ‘* Waverley,” that the real 


@courage consists in declining the encounter. 


On the encouragement of duelling in the army 
on the ground of its keeping up the ‘* military 
spirit” the Pope is not less severe, and smiles 
gently at the notion that the soldier who is 
prompt to take offense at his comrade, and 
ready to take his life as well, makes a more 
efficient defender of his country than he who 
respects the sanctity of life even in an honor- 
able foe. Recognizing that a well-inspired 
public opinion must in the last resort be the 
true antidote to duelling in Germany, as it is 
in England and English-speaking America, the 
Pope calls upon the Teutonic Bishops to 
encourage anti-duelling associations among 
the youth of the country, inviting them ‘‘ ve/ut 
Jedus inter se facere, daté fide nullo se tempore 
nulldgue de caus duello dimicaturos” (to form, 
so to speak, a confederation, and pledge them- 
selves on no occasion and under no circum- 
stances whatever to engage in a_ personal 
encounter). The deplorable cases of death by 
duelling in Wiirzburg and Freiburg, on which 
we commented last year, have apparently had 
little effect on the studiosa juventus of Ger- 
many; and exemplary as were the penalties 
inflicted on principals and seconds alike by the 
law courts, and in less degree by the university 
authorities, there was, it seems, still room for 
the Pope to give Young Germany the admoni- 
tion conveyed through the well-reasoned and 
finely-worded ‘‘ Epistola”’ he has just addressed 
to its pastors and masters. 





A HINT FOR THE PHILANTHROPIC. 

Baltimore Sun, Oct, 17.—Every one is dis- 
posed to forgive or excuse the starving wretch 
who steals bread or other food to save himself 
from death, but there are other criminals, ap- 
parently of a higher class, who have an analo- 
gous excuse. They, too, are starving for 
something that appears to them to be as essen- 
tial to life as bread, and they fall because they 
have been brought up to a style of living that 
they cannot maintain by honest work. ‘The 
mistakes of parents that bring about such re- 
sults are very often repeated in charitable in- 
stitutions by people of kindly hearts, who do 
not give sufficient consideration to the influ- 
ences they are bringing to bear upon the 
young. Waifs and street gamins are taken to 
a home where they are surrounded by every 
comfort to be found in the households of the 
wealthy patrons of the institution. They are 
well fed, well clothed, and accustomed to a 
style of living which they cannot maintain 
when they are thrown upon their own re- 
sources. What does it matter that they have 
been taught while in the institution to repeat 
with the lips texts of Scriptures and maxims 
of morality, when in the very fibre of their 
beings there has been implanted a desire for 
such conditions of life, in shelter, food, and 
attire, as they cannot obtain by their own 
labor? A boy thus coddled and then thrust 
out into the world sees all about him the 
means to gratify his wants, and is under 
constant temptations either to resort to dis- 
honest means to obtain them or to sacrifice 
his manhood and become for the rest of his 
life a pensioner upon the bounty of others. 
His training may have been of the best, 
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according to the books, but he has missed 
that essential part of good training, ‘‘ By the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
When schools and homes and shelters of 
various kinds are provided by the benevo- 
lent, one instinctively praises the liberality 
of the givers, who provide a noble building 
and grounds, decorate and furnish the in- 
stitution as they would their own homes, 
and treat the objects of their generosity with 
liberal hand. Yet when one pauses to think 
on the subject, it becomes plain that such in- 
stitutions should bear close relation to the 
condition of their inmates in the world and to 
their probable station in life after they leave 
the fostering care of their benefactors. Unless 
some such relation is maintained the institu- 
tions that appear to be the best may be in 
reality the least efficient. It is a truth of 
which the world has been furnishing illustra- 
tions for centuries, that the training of the 
young—that which establishes their habits— 
should be closely related to their conditions in 
life. It will be an easy matter for them to 
rise ; it will be a most difficult matter for them 
to accustom themselves to a worse fortune 
than that which their training has led them to 
expect. 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE IN 
CRIME. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Oct. 15.—The increase 
of crime in America has attracted the attention 
of delegates to the National Prison Congress. 
The report of the Prison Congress's Standing 
Committee on Police notes two vices that are 
chief factors of crime, gambling and the social 
evil. ‘‘ Crime is most prevalent where these 
vices are most encouraged, and it is increasing 
in this country beyond the public belief, and 
Statistics are not sufficient to determine its 
extent,” says the report. This declaration is 
the more Startling in that the Prison Congress 
has been a body of alarmists. Its 
reports generally have had an optimistic tinge. 
Other causes enumerated inthe report as favor- 
ing the increase of crime are ‘‘ the ease with 
which habitual criminals avoid arrest, the 
lightness of sentences, laxity of discipline in 
prisons, the present views of the public as to 
puvishments, the acts of State Legisiatures as 
to the systems of prison labor, the comfortable 
quarters and excellent quality of food, the ease 
of visitation to prisoners, and the readiness 
with which a sympathetic public accepts as 
true the complaints of prisoners.”’ These items 
seem to mark a disposition of the Prison Con- 
gress to plead for more severity toward the 
habitually or wilfully criminal, and it is worth 
while to consider whether the quality of mercy 
has not been strained too much in favor of 
such. Punishment never should be revenge- 
ful, but it always should be protective, and if 
it can be made reformatory so much the better. 
Buc the first object in the punishment of crim- 
inals should be the protection of society, and 
society is not protected but exposed to new 
dangers wherever prisons are merely comfort- 
able asylums for unemployed criminals, rather 
than penal institutions with reformatory pos- 
sibilities. 


SOME 


GROWTH OF EvuROPEAN CiTrIES.—There 
seems to be something unpatriotic in pointing 
out that the growth of population in foreign 
countries may be as great as in our own; but 
itis generally best in the end to accept the 
truth, without regard to consequences. To 
say nothing of some of the smaller German 
cities, which have gained in populaticn with a 
rapidity which would surprise a Westerner, 
Berlin has grown, within the last sixty years, 
far more rapidly than New York. ‘The popu- 
lation of the latter city, in 1830, was 202,589, 
and in 1890 was about 1,400,000; while Berlin, 
in 1830, had only 147,000 inhabitants, which 
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inhabitants in 1861, having almost exactly 
trebled its population in twenty-nine years, 
while New York had 814,287 inhabitants in 
1860, and in thirty years has added less than 
eighty per cent. London, by the census of 
1891, has approximately 4,500,000 inhabitants; 
Paris has 2,450,000, and Vienna, 809,400. St. 
Petersburg is more populous than Vienna, 
having very nearly a million inhabitants, and 
Naples is not very far behind.—American 
Architect (Boston), Oct. 17. 


A SIGNAL ILLUSTRATION OF THE GROWING 
RECOGNITION OF WOMAN.—The World’s Fair 
project is interesting women the world over. 
The women of England, Germany, and Mexico 
are manifesting a desire to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to display woman’s work in 
all departments. The various States differ 
largely in their preparations. In Illinois there 
are eight women members of the State Com- 
mission, and a special appropriation of $8,000, 
or Io per cent. of the entire amount appropri- 
ated by the State, has been placed at the abso- 
lute disposal of women Commissioners. Col- 
orado has also given a special place to women 
in the State Commission; two women have 
been appointed to canvass the State with a 
view to interesting the women in the project, 
and one woman has been delegated to collect 
the flora of the State. In Massachusetts three 
of the five Commissioners are women. Rhode 
Island has appointed four women in the State 
Commission of sixteen members, and a woman 
has been elected Treasurer and Secretary. A 
very fine showing of the silk industry, in which 
women are largely engaged, is expected from 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and California.— Wives 
and Daughters (London, Canada), October. 


How THE PRESENT Economic SyYsTEM 
Works: AN INSTANCE.—Ours is certainly a 
wonderful social organization! ‘The present 
favorable grain quotations have influenced the 
farmers to send all their crop to market. They 
will absolutely fatten no more cattle; they find 
it more profitable to convert their corn directly 
into money. At first glance it is difficult to 
grasp the whole horror of the situation, but 
what else can it mean than that the farmers 
would rather see their cattle starve than feed 
them ata loss? The position is logical, but it 
is no less brutal. ‘‘ A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” and they resolve to make 
sure of a good price for their corn rather than 
feed their cattle in the empty hope that beef 
will advance proportionately in price. But 
what shall we say of an economic system that 
yields such results—of asystem in which every- 
one seeks only his own immediate advantage 
in utter indifference to the effect upon the gen- 
eral well-being ?— New York Volkszeitung 
(Socialist), Oct. I4. 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


CHURCH AND SALOON, 

New York Voice(Proh.), Oct. 22.—Most of 
the Protestant churches (as well as the Catho- 
lic Church of America through the Plenary 
Council) have recognized the business of 
drunkard-making as a moral wrong. And 
now to allow their members to do by co- 
operation in a political party what they have 
declared to be immoral, is confessedly and 
unavoidably to countenance organized im- 
morality. There is no escaping the conclu- 
sion. We don’t ask the Church to determine 
how a man shall vote on the tariff; on free 
silver; on national banks; on Civil Service 
reform; on ballot reform. It has never de- 
clared that it is immoral for a man to run a 
national bank, or to collect a customs duty on 
imports, or to appoint a public officer for 
But if it were a clear case 


had increased in 1890 to 1,574,485; the rate of | of immorality to do these things, as an indi- 
growth during this long period being thus | vidual, it would be equally immoral for the 
about one-half more rapid in Berlin than in| individuals to band together and authorize 


New York. 


Within the last thirty years the their doing, and the church that countenanced 
difference is still greater, Berlin, from 528,000! the deed would be a recreant church. 


We ask 
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no union of Church and State; but we insist 
that the Church enforce the decrees of moral- 
ity, not only in the home life, the social life, 
the church life, but in the business life and the 
political life—in the whole life. We demand, 
not the domination of Church over State, but 
the domination of moral precepts over the 
whole lite, political as well as social; and the 
church that does not demand the same is 
making politics dominate over morals, and 
dethroning God in order to crown a political 
party or a political leader. 


The Union Signal(W. C. 7. U. organ, 
Chicago), Oct. 15.—Large bodies move slowly; 
the church is a large body and as an organiza- 
tion must move more slowly than its radical 
members. This has always been the case, and, 
fret over it as we may, it always will be ; nor 
are we sure there is not in this an element of 
good, though our impatient eyes fail to see it. 
Yet there are indications that the church offi- 
cially is ahead of the majority of its members. 
How else can we account for the well-known fact 
that the official utterances of conferences, 
presbyteries, and associations are so far in ad- 
vance of the votes of its members? If all 
Methodists measured up to the level of their 
Conference utterances every man of them 
would vote for Prohibition, and the same 
would be true if most Congregationalists and 
Baptists measured up to their Association 
utterances. So, dear fault-finding brothers and 
sisters, stop your shot-gun firing at ‘‘ the 
Church” for awhile, and practice a little sharp- 
shooting on individual members. 





THE STARTING-POINT OF PROHIBITORY 
Locic.—The whole argument for license is 
based on the reflection that drink, after all, is 
not so great an evil as it has been advertised to 
be. No doubt it were better to tax the devil 
to pay a part, at least, of his own damages, 
than to let him have free course, were it not 
for the fact that the moment you license an 
evil, that moment it ceases to be a crime. 
Judged by its fruits, the saloon is worse than 
many evils which by common consent are now 
relegated to the criminal calender. The prac- 
tical question is this: Since animalism is ram- 
pant in modern cities, shall we make it re- 
spectable by licensing it, or shall we outlaw it 
and make the fight by the way of outlawry, 
moral discipline, and personal effort in reform? 
Licensing evil may not cut the nerves of social 
evolution, but it is their partial paralysis.— 
Lewiston Journal, Oct, 17. 


Dr. KEELEY AND THE ‘‘ WATER-MAIDENS.” 
—The drinking of light fermented beverages 
Dr. Keeley believes is a protection against the 
whiskey habit, similar in effect to vaccination 
for the prevention of small-pox. Since that 
unlucky hour in which Dr. Keeley made these 
assertions, the friendship between him arid the 
water-maidens has suddenly ended. Miss 
Willard made the discovery that the newspa- 
pers were using the Keeley cure for political 
arguments, and the Rev. Delano confirmed 
this, for somebody had told him that he would 
lose his prestige as water-apostle, since in- 
ebriety could now be cured. It is evident that 
the Prohibitory agitators, who realize a snug 
little income from their speeches and pam- 
phlets, etc., are principally afraid of losing 
their jobs—hence their wrath against Dr. 
Keeley and others who try to aid the cause of 
true temperance in a sensible way instead of 
making secret drunkards, by Prohibition. — 
Brewer and Maltster (Chicago), Oct. 10. 


KATE FIELD’s FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES.— 
I thoroughly dislike the American saloon and 
the wretched American system of ‘* treating,” 
which is the cause of the saloon’s existence. 
But because I think both vulgar and harmful, 
that’s no reason why I should interfere with 
the personal liberty of my neighbors, especial- 
ly as I know that by so doing I shall antagonize 
them and drive them from bad to worse. 
That's no way to improve humanity. That’s no 
way to conciliate Germans and Scandinavians, 
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the first reared on beer and the second on 
alcohol—immigrants who are building up the 
West and who are admitted to make excellent 
citizens.— Kate Field’s Washington, Oct. 14. 


A RELIGIOUS ORGAN’s APPROVAL OF THE 


-ProuwiBiriIon Party.—Ilf it has become true 


that only from the Prohibitory party are we to 
expect hereafter organized opposition, of any 
significance, to the saloon, then we shall pray 
most heartily, God bless the Prohibitory party 
in our land; give it wise leaders; open the way 
for its rapid growth; and make it the greatest 
political factor in the Union !—7%e Morning 
Star (Free Bapt., Boston), Oct. 15. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





PARNELL — IRELAND. 


Mr. William O’Brien, stung by the violent 
spirit which many of the anti-McCarthyites 
have manifested since Mr. Parnell’s death, and 
especially by the charge that the leader was 
hounded to his death, has published the follow- 
ing letter (written after the Boulogne confer- 
ences) as evidence that Mr. Parnell was treated 
with respectful and delicate consideration: 


February rr, 1890, 

My Dear O’Brien: I desire to express to you how 
deeply I feel the kindness and ager. of spirit 
shown to me by you throughout the negotiations. | 
have felt all along that Ihad no right to expect from 
anybody the constant anxiety to meet my views, the 
intense desire that all proposals claiming your sanction 
should be as palatable as possible to me, which so dis- 
tinguished your conduct in the communications which 

between us. I know that you have forgiven 
much roughness and asperity on my part, and that you 
have made allowance for some unreasonable conduct 
from me, which, to anybody gree with less patience 
and conciliation than yourself, would have been most 
difficult. LIappreciate intensely the difficulties which 
surrounded you during these negotiations—the con- 
stant, daily anxiety which would have been over- 
whelming to anybody possessed of less courage and 
devotion than yourself. 

I fervently hope and believe that the prospects of 
Ireland are not so dark as you fear, and after a little 
time, having passed through the clouds and darkness, 
we shall again stand on our former footing, where in 
happier days we were comrades in arms in behalf of a 
united Ireland. 

rest O’Brien, I am always yours, 
HARLES S, PARNELL, 


London Dispatch, New York Times, Oct. 18. 
—Oh! this unhappy and unending Irish ques- 
tion. Really this present situation puts too 
heavy a strain upon the patience of those who 
wish Ireland well and who have been for years 
devoting their time, money, and laborious ad- 
vocacy to her cause. There is still a little 
group of those fourth-rate and tenth-rate poli- 
ticians who were originally dragged off their 
feet by the tremendous personal force of Mr. 
Parnell and led into a windy and vehement 
warfare over they knew not what to the scan- 
dal of patriotic Ireland and their own deep 
disgrace. This nightmare of folly and insanity 
ended with tragic suddenness, their leader be- 
ing dead, and they having apparently fought 
for nothing, save that he should be the leader. 
One would think there must be an end tothe 
struggle. They were offered vastly more 
generous terms of conciliation and peace than 
their own stupid behavior had warranted. 
Most of the wiser of them wanted to accept 
these terms, but Leamy, the Redmonds, and 
one or two other malicious fools who sus- 
pected there would be no amnesty for them, 
raised a howl for more fighting and drowned 
the voices of their sensible colleagues. Even 
then there remained a chance of intelligent 
action, but at this juncture came the inter- 
vention of those melancholy and destructive 
persons known as_ Irish-American agita- 
tors. These men, whose criminal wrong- 
headedness has branded the history of their 
race with such episodes as the Cronin murder 
and the dynamite outrages, of course leaped 
with delight at the hope of seeing the Home 
Rule party in Ireland hamstrung. Having 
for thirteen years done all the injury to Mr. 
Parnell they could, they burned now to turn 
his sad death to account in the same vicious 
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direction. They cabled heated exhortations 
to the wavering little Parnellite group to 
stand firm, and turned the balance on the side 
of faction. Of course there is nothing danger- 
ous in all this. The Nationalists are quite 
able to carry eighty seats. They have all the 
respectable Nationalists in Ireland at their 
back. They will secure and organize a Par- 
liament within the next three years, but it is 
disheartening all the same to them, and to 
civilized people generally, to encounter these 
perpetual public exhibitions of hairbrained 
frenzy, rancor, and idiocy by the dregs of 
their race. 


Trish World (New York), Oct. 17.—The 
elimination of Mr. Parnel!’s individuality from 
the contest ought to bring about peace and 
conciliation, and for Ireland’s sake it is to be 
hoped that this ultimately will be the effect. 
No question of principle divides the factions. 
They are all Home Rulers, and they all believe 
in maintaining the Irish party distinct and in- 
dependent until its work shall have been 
accomplished in the British House of Com- 
mons. The sentiment of personal loyalty 
which impelled the Parnellites to go with the 
deposed leader has nothing now to hope for in 
the possibilities of practical politics. The 
claim that Parnell—or any other man—was 
‘*the only possible leader” for the Irish peo- 
ple is too utterly absurd for serious discussion. 
Even the wildest of Parnell’s followers, when 
they return to their senses, must see that such 
a cry could never have been raised by them 
unless they believed that he was not mortal. 
Of that ‘‘only leader” song Parnell himself 
struck the keynote when, at pubiic meetings, 
and looking Irishmen in the face, he dared to 
say there was not a man in the Irish party fit 
to lead the Irish people. That was an affront 
put upon Irish capacity which self-respecting 
Irishmen will repudiate with spirit! But 
whatever may be said for or against him, Par- 
nell is gone; but Ireland remains, and her 
cause remains; and all true sons of Ireland will 
now come together as brethren, heal their 
mother’s wounds, and in the spirit of union 
and concord push on and complete the work of 
her redemption. God have mercy on Parnell ! 
Gop SAVE IRELAND! 


MR. BELLAMY MORALPZES, 


The New Nation (Edward Bellamy's Paper, 
Boston), Oct. 17.—An aspect of Parnell’s 
career which is likely to make it of particular 
interest to future historians is the extent to 
which social problems were blended with the 
political aspect of the Irish cause. Patriotic 
as the Jrish are, they never could have been 
combined and held together as they were by 
Parnell, by the power of a merely political 
aspiration. It was because they saw in Home 
Rule the means of some relief from poverty, 
of an easier tenure of land, and a general im- 
provement in their economic condition that 
they gave such unfaltering support to their 
leaders. In this respect the Irish struggle is a 
foreshadowing of what is destined to be the 
type of all future national uprisings. The age 
when men can be passionately interested in 
merely political ideals relating to forms of 
government or international relations, is past, 
or fast passing. With the progress of enlight- 
enment the masses are opening their eyes to 
the fact that their welfare is but slightly re- 
lated to such questions, being chiefly dependent 
upon the economical arrangements of society 
as to the production and distribution of wealth. 
They are beginning tosee that the dependence 
of the poor upon the rich for livelihood is a far 
more injurious form of oppression than the 
political dependence of one country upon 
another, and that unless industry also be re- 
publicanized, the application of the republican 
idea to politics is of little use to the people. 


A CONTRAST. 


Albany Express, Oct. 16.—Lord Hartington’s 
relations with the dowager Duchess of Man- 
chester for years have been a national scandal 
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in England. The other day the old duke died, 
and it was expected that Hartington would wed 
his weeping and frisky widow. But up to date 
he has not offered to do so. Meantime he is 
being urged to accept the Tory leadership of 
the House of Commons, which was recently 
made vacant by the death of William Henry 
Smith. What a commentary on English morals 
this case furnishes, and what a contrast it also 
furnishes to the fate of Parnell. He was driven 
out of public life for doing the thing that 
Hartington has been doing openly for years, 
At the first opportunity which presented, Par- 
nell married the woman he had wronged, but 
that act of reparation was not sufficient for the 
English moralists, who have one code for Eng- 
lish noblemen and another for Irish gentlemen, 
and so Parnell died of a broken heart. 


JAMES PARTON, 


New York Tribune, Oct. 18.—A long career 
of literary industry has been closed by the 
death of James Parton at the ripe age of 
seventy. His reputation as a biographer was 
made by his first book, a popular and interest- 
ing: life of Horace Greeley. While he wrote 
subsequently many biographies more laborious 
in preparation and ambitious in scope, it is to 
be doubted whether he ever improved upon 
his earliest book, which was free from his chief 
weakness, partisanship in hero-worship. An 
indefatigable worker, he produced a library of 
American biography, made an elaborate but 
not wholly successful study of Voltaire’s life 
and times, and published a remarkable series 
of papers upon abuses in National and muni- 
cipal government. Mr. Parton had a trenchant 
literary style, which was naturally adapted to 
the requirements of social and political contro- 
versy rather than to impartial exposition of 
character in biography. 





EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


The Academy (London), Sept. 26.—At the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin, as well as 
at the Archezloogical Society, Mr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter recently gave an account of his excava- 
tions in Cyprus, which he has pursued during 
more than ten years, and especially of his dis- 
coveries and finds at Tamassos. He drew re- 
markable parallels between the customs of the 
ancient and present population of the island. 
A large number of photographs, drawings, 
paintings in water colors, and original objects 
were exhibited, to illustrate the art and civili- 
zation of the Cyprus of antiquity. The Berlin 
Philologische Wochenshrift says: 


Mr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, well known to our readers, 
particularly by the transmission of important Cyprian 
inscriptions which have been commentated by Deecke 
and Meister, has earned well-deserved fame as an ex- 
plorer in Cyprian archeology. Through his indefa- 
tigable energy, there is now before us an extraor- 
dinarily rich material reaching from the oldest times 
down toa late Hellenic epoch. The Berlin Museum 
has acquired through him a large number of objects 
in bronze, clay, iron, and gold, which represent entire 
strata of civilization. We expect important scientific 
results froma detailed comparison between Cyprian 
and Trojan antiquities, and we shall continue to follow 
his labors with attention. 


In these lectures, as well as in articles pub- 
lished in the Berlin Nation, Mr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter has expressed the conviction that there 
was in the island a_ pre-Hellenic and pre- 
Phoenician population of herdsmen belonging 
to the Phrygian, that is, Thracian, stock ; and 
that probably the inventors of the most primi- 
tive copper swords were of the same race, the 
Thracians being repeatedly mentioned in the 
Homeric poems as metal-workers and armor- 
ers. The Thracians Mr. Ohnefalsch-Richter 
assumes to be of Teutonic kinship. In recent 
numbers of the Aus/and he has published a 
series of noteworthy articles on ‘‘ Cyprus, the 
Bible, and Homer,” They are chapters from 
a forthcoming work on ‘‘ Eastern Religion in 
Antiquity,” which is to appear in German and 
English. After a series of further lectures, the 
author intends resuming his excavations in 
April of next year. 
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Evolution, The Continuity of. The Science of Language versus The Science of 
Life, as Represented by Prof. Max Miiller and Prof. G. J. Romanes. Dr. Paul 
Carus, Monist, Oct., 25 pp. . 

Rain-Making. John T. Ellis. Californian Jilus, Mag., Oct.,4 pp. Methods of 
operations. 

Traumatic Neurosis. Guiseppe Sepp.lli. Adtenist and Neurologist, Oct., 40 pp. 

Willand Reason. B. Bosanquet. Monist, Oct., 13 pp. Discriminates between 
these ; shows their influence upon action. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Agricultural Depression and Waste of Time, Pres. D. S. Jordan, of the Leland 
Stanford Jun. University, Yorum, Oct.gpp. The evil plight of the farmers is 
largely due to waste of time. 

Alcoholic Crave (the), The Human Constitution in Its Relations with. T. L, 
Wright, M.D. Adfenist and Neurologist, Oct., 8 pp. Treats of hereditary 
alcoholism. 

Bank System (A Permanent), A Plea for. The Hon. M. D. Harter. Forum, Oct., 
Ir pp. 

Crime, Increase of, by ‘‘ Reformatory”’ Prisons. W. P. Andrews, Clerk ef Crim- 
inal Court, Salem, Mass. Forum, Oct., 10 pp. 

Criminals, Studies of. Degeneracy of Cranial and Maxillary Development in the 
Criminal Class, with a Series of Illustrations of Criminal Skulls, and Histories 
Typical of Physical Degeneracy. G. F. Lydston, M. D., and E. S. Talbot, 
M.D.,D.D.S. Adsenist and Neurologist. Oct., 56 pp. 
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Ethnological Jurisprudence. Justice Albert H. Post. Monist,Oct., 10 pp» 
Traces the fundamental ideas in ‘* Ethnologica! Jurisprudence.” 

Gambling, the Increase of, and Its Forms. W. B. Curtis. Forum, Oct., 12 pp. 
A terrible revelation of the spread of this evil in the United States. 

Jews (the), May the United States Intercede for? The Rev. W. E. Blackstone, 
Our Day, Oct.,11 pp. Argues that the United States should, by a diplomatic 
intercession, aid the Jews to possess Palestine. 

Marriage Problem (the), Artificial Selection and. Hiram M. Stanley. AMonist, 
Oct.,5 pp Defines artificial selection and what forms of it are most expedient 
al the present time. 

Prohibition Inevitable. H. Clay Bascom. Demorest's, Nov.,5 pp. Speech de- 
livered at the Prohibition Convention at Albany, Sept. 2, 18qr. 

Royalty (English): Its Cost and [ts Uses. Henry Labouchere. Forum, Oct., 
lo pp. 

Trade-Unionism, The Ordeal of. Westminster Rev., London, Oct.,7 pp. Dis- 
cusses favorable features of trade-unionism. 

Working-Girls, Crimes Against. The Rev. L. Albert Banks, Oxr Day, Oct., 7 
pp. Deals especially with the injustice to women as regards wages. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Angeles (Los). The Hon, E. F. Spence. Californian Jilus. Mag., Oct., 13 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive. 

Apollo(A Modern) and the Fates. Helen A. Clarke. Poet-Lore, Oct.,3 pp. A 
satire in dialogue. 

Army and Navy (Our), The Needs of. Col. Theodore A. Dodge. Forum, Oct., 
14% Pp. 

Birds (the), The Wooing of. Henry Grant Curtiss. Californian Jilus. Mag., 
Oct., 9# pp. Methods of courtship among the birds. 

California’s Climate. Walter Lindley, M.D. Californian Jilus. Mag., Oct., 
7 PP. 

California's Opportunity. M. H. de Young. Californian Jilus. Mag., Oct., 
5 pp. The World’s Columbian Fair offers an opportunity for California to show 
that she is not a part of the “ wild and wooly west.” 

Citrus Fruits, The History of. William A. Spalding. Californian Jilus. Mag., 
Oct., 5¢ pp. 

Deer-Hunt (A California). Theodore S. Van Dyke. Californian Illus. Mag., 
Oct., 5¢ pp. Descriptive. 

Desert Sea (The). H.N. Rust. Californian Jilus. Mag., Oct..c} pp. Descrip- 
tion of the Salton Sea. 

Eyes (Our), Can We Believe? Harold Macy. Demorest’s, Nov., 3 pp. Illus. 
Illustrations showing how the eye may be deceived. 

Foot Distortion (Celestial). Archie Stockwell, M.D., F.Z.S. Demorest’s, Nov., 2 
pp. Describes the methods by which the feet of the Chinese are deformed. 

French County Councils a Century Ago. Lady Margaret Domville. Mew Rer., 
London, Oct., 12 pp. Historical. 

Lewis and Clarke and the Antiquities of the Upper Missouri River. T. H. Lewis. 
Amer, Antiquarian, Sept., 5 pp. 

Mt. Wilson Railroad (The). The Hon. B. S. Eaton, Californian Jllus. Mag., 
Oct., 14 pp. Illus. Describes the proposed railroad in the Southern Sierras. 

Naval Militia and a Naval Reserve. Lieut.-Commander J. W. Miller. Forum, 
Oct.,8 pp. Points out the necessity for a national naval reserve and a State 
naval militia, 

Neolithic Man in Nicaragua. J. Crawford. Amer. Antiquarian, Sept., 3 pp. 

Persia, Village Lifein. J.T. Bent. Mew Rev., London, Oct., 12 pp. Descriptive. 

Pre-Columbian Discoveries, The Romances of. I. The Island of Madeira. The 
First of the Great Discoveries That Led to the Finding of America, J. Carter 
Beard. Demorest’s, Nov., 3 pp. Illus. 

Races (The Mysterious). Stephen D. Peet. Amer. Antiquarian, Sept., 17 pp., 
Illus. A study of prehistoric races of America. 

Riding, Lessons in. Marie Despard. Demorest's, Nov., 5 pp. Illus. 

Totem Posts, Carved Columns or, of the Haidas. James Deans. Amer. Anti- 
guarian, Sept..6pp. Treats of the origin of these posts. 


Training: Its Bearing on Health. Sir Morrell Mackenzie. New Rev., London, 
Oct., 12 pp. 





GERMAN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Bopp (Franz), The Founder of Comparative Philology. Nord und Sid, Breslau, 
6 pp. Written in commemoration of his hundredth birthday on Sept. 14, 1891. 
Cornelius and Kaulbach in Diisseldorf III. Hans Miller. Deutsche Revue, Bres- 

lau, Oct., 14 pp. Continuation, 

Karsch (Anna Luise), F. A. von Winterfeld. Nord und Sid. Breslau, Oct., 
19 pp. Biographical sketch and notice of the poetry of ** Die Karschin,”’ as this 
Schlesian poet is called in Germany. 

Schliemann (Henry), and the Significance of His Excavations. Arthur Milch®fer. 
Westermann's Monats-Hefte, Brunswick, Oct.,15 pp. With portrait of Schlie- 
mann, and of Fanny Schliemann in Trojan adornment, and other illustrations. 

Schliemann (Henry), Unpublished Correspondence of. 1: pp. Demtsche Revue, 
Breslau, Oct., 10 pp. 

Schopenhauer (Arthur), and Art. Ludwig Hofner. Westermann'’s Monats-He/te, 
Brunswick, Oct., 3 pp. With Schopenhaver Philosophy was Art. 

Von Moltke (Field Marshal Count), An old Officer of the General Staff. Wester- 
mann's Monats-He/te, Brunswick, Oct.,14 pp. Biographical sketch with a por- 
trait group, and two portraits of Von Moltke. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART, 


Begging-Letters. Marie von Ebener Eschenbach, A Dialogue, Westermann’'s 
Monats-Hefte, Brunswick, Oct. A little comedy in one Act. 
Klinger (Max), Art-Etcher. Franz Hermann. Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, 
Brunswick, Oct., 18 pp. With portrait, and reproduction of nine of his subjects. 
Misanthrope (The) of Moliere in German Verse, Ludwig Fulda. Nord und Sid, 
reslau, 22 pp. 
Portugal, The Princess of. Adabert Meinhardt. Nord und Sid. Breslau, Oct., 
25pp. Novel. 


Treasure Hunter (The). Wilhelm Jensen. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Oct., 32 pp. 
A Tale of 1848. 


POLITICAL. 


Bering Sea (the), The Disputes Concerning the Fishery Rights in. Baron A. 
Heyking. Russische Revue, Si. Petersburg, Sept., 6 pp. The claims of the 
United States in this matter opposed to international law, and were waived by 
Russia before his cession of the territory. 

Franco-Russian Alliance (The). By aQuondam Ambussador. Deutsche Revue, 
Breslau, Oct.,4 pp. A Russian alliance for France. can be secured at no lesser 
price than Fsench aid to place Russia in Constantinople. 
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Newfoundland, The Disputes Concerning the Fishery Rights on the Sand Banks 
of. Baron A. Heyking. Russische Revue, St. Petersburg, Sept., 15 PP. Goes 
carefully into the whole history of the matter, and concludes that England by 
her concession to France has created difficulties beyond even the power of 
arbitration to dispose of. 

Siberian Railway (The). W. A. Woloschinov, Colonel of the General Staff. 
Russische Revue, St. Petersburg, Sept., 32 pp. The through railway would cost 
about 340 million rubles. If Russian finances are not equal to the undertaking, 
not an hour should be lost in connecting the rivers. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Faith, Is ita Duty? (II.) Julius Kaftan. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Oct., 15 pp- 
Concluding chapter. The writer pushes the argument to faith in Christianity, 
and contends that faith in it is a duty. 

Zarathustra and the Zend Avesta. Alfred Hillebrandt. Nora und Sid, Breslau, 
Oct. 14 pp. A sketch of the Zoroastrian Religion of which the 150,000 Parses of 
Bombay are the principal surviving adherents. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


— Glaciers, Present Alterations in Length of, and Their Relation to the 

xlacial Age. Ernst Sturm. Westermann'’s Monats-He/te, Brunswick, Oct., 
16 pp. ith fine illustrations, 

America, Electric Railways in. Bernhard Dessau. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, 
Oct., 5 pp. 

Body (The) as Reflection of the Spirit. Jelius Duboc. Nord und Sid, Breslau, 
Oct.,6 pp. Discusses the problem of the body with all its essential characteris- 

tics as expressions of an indwelling formative principle. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Atlantis Arisen. Francis Fuller Victor. J. B. Lippincott Co. Illus. Cloth. $2.50. 

Brooks (Phillips). Bishop of Massachusetts; An Estimate. Newell Dunbar. 
J. G. Cupples, Boston. Cloth, $1.00. 

Carlyle’s Moral and Religious Development; A Study. From the German of 
Ewald Fitigel, M. L. Holbrook & Co, Cloth, $1.00. 

Conduct asa Fine Art ; The Laws of Daily Conduct. N. P. Gilman. Charac- 
ter Building. E. Payson Jackson. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. Clotn, $1.50. 

Corsairs and their Conquerors: An Ocean Knight. From the French of For- 
tuné De Boisgobey. Frederick Warne & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 

Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy of. Part I., Hell. Translated by C. Eliot 
Norton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Darkness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero, F. W. Farrar, D.D. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Ctoth, $2.00. 

Domestic Relations, Cases of; Leading and Select Cases on the Disabilities Inci- 
dent to Infancy and Coverture. Students’ Edition. Marshall D. Ewell. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Sheep, $6.00 

Edleen Vaughan. Carmen Sylva (Queen of Roumania). Cassell Pub, Co. Cloth, 

1.00. 

Education and Heredity : A Study of Sociology. J. M. Guyan. Translated from 
ad edition by J. Greenstreet. Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

Evolution (Pre-organic) and the Biblical Idea of God; An Exposition and a Criti- 
cism. C. Chapman. Charles Scribners Sons. Cloth, $2.40. 

Farmers’ Side (The). The Hon. W. A. Peffer, U. S. Senator from Kansas. D. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.00 

Freeland: A Social Anticipation. From the German of Theodore Hertzka. 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 


Frenchman (A) in America. Max O’Rell. Cassell Pub. Co. Illus. Cloth, 
00 


Fuel and Its Applications. E. J. Mills, F. J. Rowan, and Others. P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co. Cloth, $7.50. 

Geodesy. J. Howard Gore. Riverside Science Series. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth, $r.25. 

Gold Lands (The Great) of South Africa: A Vacation Run in Cape Colony, 
Natal, The Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. Ronald Smith. Ward, Lock, 
Bowden & Co. loth, $1.00. 

Hermetic Philosophy. Styx of the H. B.of L. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hyperdermatic Medication. Roberts Bartholow, A.M.,M.D. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. Cloth, $3.00. 

Ireland, Three Months’ Tour in. Mme. de Bovet. Translated and Condensed 
by Mrs. Arthur Waller. Chas. Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $3.25. 


Johannine Writings (the), Introduction to. J. Paton Gloag, D.D. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth, $3.00, 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. Laurence Hutton. Harper's. Cloth, $1.00. 

Llamas (the), The Land of ; Notes of a Journey Through China, Mongolia, and 
Tibet. W. W. Rockhill. Century Co. Cloth, $3.50. 

Paul (The Apostle): A Sketch of the Development of His Doctrine: From the 
French of A. Sabatier, with Additional Essays on the Pastoral Epistles by G. G. 
Findley. James Pott & Co, Cloth, $2.00. 

Renaissance (The): The Revival of Learning and Art in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. Phillip Schaff, D.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 

Republic (the Great), the Story of, Decisive Events in. Charles Morris. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila. Cloth. Sold only on subscription. 

Riviera (the), Illustrated Guide to; Nice, Cannes, Mentone, Monte Carlo, 
Monaco, Hyéres, etc., Routes thither, Fares, List of Hotels. Ward, Lock, 
Bowden & Co. Cloth, $1.00. 

Sick (the), The Care of, at Home and in the Hospital ; a Handbook for Families 
and Nurses. Th. Billroth, M.D. Translated by special authority of the author. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $2.00. 

Sliyd, The Teacher’s Handbook of, as Practiced and Taught at Nis. Otto 
Salomon. Translated and Adapted for English Teachers. Silver. Burdett & 
Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

Spanish-American Republics. Theodore Child. Harper’s. Cloth, Illus., $3.50. 

Two Worlds, and Other Poems. R. Watson Gilder. Century Co. Cloth, 75¢.; 
vellum, $1.50. 

United States and Spain in 1790: An Episode in Diplomacy Described from 
Hitherto Unpublished Sources. Edited by Worthington C. Ford. Historical 
Printing Club, Brooklyn. Paper, $2.50. 

Westminster Abbey. W. J. Loftie. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, Illus., $2.25. 

Women of the French Salons. Amelie Gere Mason. Century Co. Cloth, 

00. 


Zulus (the), Forty Years Among. The Rev. Josiah Tyler. Congregational S.S. 
& Pub. Soc’y, Boston. Cloth, $1.25 





[Oct. 24, 1891. 


Current Events. 





Wednesday, October 14. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., is consecrated Bishop of Massachusetts in 
Trinity Church, Boston......The returns of the Indianapolis City Election 
show that the Democratsare victorious...... The Methodist Council, at Wash- 
ington, adopts the report in favor of Sunday-closing of the World’s Fair..... 
Governor Steele’s first report as Governor of Oklahoma Territory is pub- 
lished...... Mr. Blaine, in reply to a letter from the editor of the Bucyrus 
(Ohio) Journal says he heartily approves of the McKinley Bill as passed 
with the Reciprocity amcndment. 


The prospectus of a new Parnellite newspaper is published in Dublin. .... 
King Humbert confers upon Prof. Virchow the decoration of the Grand 
Cordon of St. Maurice and St. Lazaire..... The trial of sixty Anarchists 
begins in Rome. 


Thursday, October 15. 


The Ecumenical Methodist Council discusses the temperance question; 
the speakers insist upor total abstinence and the necessity for temperance 
reform; but several of them objected to the Church allying itself with any 
political party...... The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs is reélected President of the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions...... At the annual 
meeting of the Pullman Car Company, stockholders, representing over $18, 
000,000 of capital stock, vote to issue 50,000 shares additional stock. 


The Rt. Hon. George J. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speec! 
at Cambridge, criticises the programme of the Newcastle Congress, and also 
intimates that Mr. Balfour has received the appointment of the leadership oi 
the House of Commons......Ata meeting of the Irish National Federation, 
Timothy M. Healy assails the Parnellites calling them fools and knaves...... 
The Russian Government closes the University of Kieff and arrests 500 
students...... The Italian Cabinet decides that the Government order, pro- 
hibiting Bishops from leaving their dioceses without the consent of the Goy- 
ernment, must be enforced...... Count von Arco-Valley, the German Minis- 
ter to the United States, dies in Berlin. 


Friday, Oetober 16, 


The Methodist Ecumenical Council] at Washington discusses Social Prob- 
lems...... Nearly one hundred delegates of the W. C. T. U. at Bradford, Pa., 
are taken seriously ill after a banquet......In a suit brought by the Adams 
Express Company, an attachment to the amount cf upwards of $700,000 
issues against the property in New York State of ex-President Hoey, who is 
directly charged with embezzlement...... In New York City, the Trans- 
Continental Association discusses railroad problems. 


The storm in Great Britain returns with great violence...... The Managing 
Director of the English Bank of River Plate is arrested for stealing...... 
William O’Brien replies to the recent attacks of the Parnellites...... The 
Customs Committee of the French Senate discuss the proposition for remov- 
ing the prohibition against American pork...... The Pope addresses to the 
Powers a note concerning the recent Pantheon disturbances in Rome. 


Saturday, October 17. 


James Parton, the author, dies at Newburyport, Mass...... Prof. J. L. 
Lincoln, of Brown University, dies at Providence...... Mrs. Allen G. Thur- 
man dies at Columbus, Ohio...... President Harrison and Secretaries Foster 
Senator Sherman and ex-Governor Foraker speak in Cincinnati..... The 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. I. Newton Stanger, Rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Harlem, is tendered and accepted....... St. Blarse brings $100,000 at 
the Belmont horse sale...... Lady Henry Somerset, the English temperance 
leader, speaks at the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City. 


It is announced semi-officially that Italy will remove the prohibition on 
American salted meats...... It is stated that Russia will prohibit exports of 
wheat after this month......A delegate sent by Polish Nationalists arrives in 
Dublin with a wreath to be placed on the grave of Parnell...... The Socialist 
Congress at Erfurt adjourns...... General Mitre withdraws from the Argen- 
tine Presidential contest...... The Uraguayan Ministers of Foreign Affairs and 
Finance resign. 

Sunday, October 18. 


The acceptance by the President of the resignation of Governor Steele, of 
Oklahoma Territory, isannounced...... Sam Small, the Evangelist, is arrested 
in Boston, charged with swindling...... Much excitement prevails in Clifton 
Forge, Va., over an expected uprising of negroes...... Hon. J. Sloat Fassett 
arrives in New York City......: A gang of young roughs beat a policeman 
almost to death and shoot at others before their arrest is accomplished...... 
The report that the Rev. Dr. John Hall had resigned his place as a Director of 
the Union Seminary is denied. 


It is officially announced that Mr. Balfour has been appointed to succeed 


the late W. H. Smith as First Lord of the Treasury..... A heavy gale does 
great damage at Queenstown......It is announced that Switzerland has 
adopted a new tariff...... A general election is held ia Chili. 


Monday, October 19. 


The Methodist Ecumenical Council adopts an address to the Methodist 
churches of the world. ....Governor Hill is entertained at Richmond, Va. 
amamsiie The Pennsylvania Senate takes up the investigation of the cases of 
State Treasurer Boyer and Auditor-General McCamant...... The Assistant 
Coroner who made the post-mortem examination in the case of the negro 
who was recently lynched by the mob in Omaha, testifies that the victim died 


Of TOME... 24: Hon. Chauncey M. Depew makes a political address in Brooklyn 
$00 aa In New York City, Hon. J. Sloat Fassett and others address a mass 
meeting cf colored people at Cooper Union..... The trustees of St. Luke’s 
Hospital decide that their building is too small for the work...... Hon. Ros 


well P. Flower makes a speech in Harlem. 


The Chilian Government, in a letter tothe American Minister, recognizes 


the right of asylum...... It is announced that a French force in Algeria has 

been ordered to the Oasis of Tonat to prevent its occupation by the Sultan of 

Morocco......Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New South Wales, having re- 

signed, it is announced that the leader of the Opposition will form a new 

oo hae Great damage has resulted from overflowing rivers in Great 
ritain. 


Tuesday, October 20. 


The Methodist Ecumenical Council adjourns sine die...... Governor Hill 
is welcomed at Atlanta, Ga...... Robert Bonner’s mare, Sumo/, trots a mile in 
2:08}, thus lowering the record half asecond...... The Rapid Transit Com- 
mission in New York City makesa report, favoring the underground system 
of William E. Worthen. 


The Finance Committee of the French Senate report a duty of 25 francs per 
100 kilogrammes on salted meats of all kinds...... John Redmond is to stand 
for the seat in Parliament, made vacant by the death of Parnell...... China 
sends 40,000 troops to Pamir...... Three Russian warships are launched. 
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A COLOSSAL WORK. 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
THOUGHTS 


On All Subjects : 





From All Sources : 





Theological, Patristic, 
Philosophical, Medieval, 
Biographical, Puritanic, 
Practical, Modern, 
Ethical, Foreign, 
Biblical, Scientific, 
Ecclesiastical, Classical, 
Etc., Welsh. 


Edited by 
The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 
With introduction by 


Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 


Royal 8vo., 6 vols., complete, cloth. Price, 
per vol., $3.50; the set, $20.00; sheep, per 


vol., $4.75; per set, $28.50, Carriage free. 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


The entire tield of literature has been made to yield 


up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosophical, Bio- | 


graphical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, Theological 
and Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a 
scientitic basis for professional use. It is scarcely pos- 


sible to convey a full idea of the character and value of 


this unique and immense work. It isa grand illustration | 


book, combining the advantages of a ‘*common- 
place "’ book, a homiletical ‘* encyclopedia "’ or ‘* dic- 
tionary’ of illustrations, and a “ compendium” of 
theological literature, the whole arranged for practical 


use for those who are too busy to search through the | 
libraries for what they need. It supplies a want that | 


has been long and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be 
of very great service to the intelligent reader. 


CRITICAI, OPINIONS. 


Northern Christian Advocate: “*No description 
which can be given can convey anything like a clear 


view of their intrinsic richness.” 

The Intertor, Chicago: ‘“*A veritable thesaurus 
of valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.” 


Inter-Ocean, Chicago: ‘Every chapter and page | 


marks the painstaking scholarship and orderly methods 
of the editors. It is the cream of wisdom, the very 
gems of thought, which have been left as legacies by 
the wisest men and women, brought side by side and 
made to bear directly upon the subject under dis- 


cussion,”’ 


British Quarterly Review: “In the presence of 


‘Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. We | 


can say only that almost every conceivable source has 
been explored. Inthe spirit of the largest catholicity, 
and yet without sacrifice of religious fidelity, extracts 


are taken from ancient and modern preachers of every | 


In Rapid Preparation. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ice, When Issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
| Advance Subscribers. 


31.00 Extra Discount to Subscribers for 
Any One of Our Periodicals, 
‘ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 

te" SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
NEW PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC., 
NOW READY. 


Among the many features of improvement to be 
found in the Standard Dictionary over all previous 
dictionaries are the following: 

1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated in connection with the vocabulary word. 

2. Every quotation is located, ¢. ¢., volume and page 
are given. 


3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 





| 4. The most common meauirg is given first. 
5. The work will contain al/ the words to be found in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
| Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 


}. The Scientific .Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 


~? 


. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
| of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 
| Ail its departments (some 50) are manned by pro 
| fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe 
cialties. 
| It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
| will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
| with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
| heavy sheep. 


Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly seen by sending the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign and return, or a copy of it: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace. NEw YorK. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
| (bound in sheep), and herewith forward you ONE Do t- 
LAR in advance payment for the same.and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLLARs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if [am not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 
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church and school; from books and from periodicals; | 


from theologians and philosophers like Prof. Huxley.” 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, London, England: “It is 

worthy to be ranked with the great wall of China, the 

Colossus of Rhodes, or the Pyramids of Egypt. 

It is very comprehensive. Of untold value 

to those who are wise enough to purchase it, studious 

enough to consult it; vigorous enough to digest it."’ 
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*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 


| Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 


| volumes. 





THE CYCLOPADIA OF 
TEMPERANCE ano 
PROHIBITION. 


Large Octavo, 671 pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 





This magnificent work will prove of 
greater value to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
the question. It treats every pertinent 
subject, has statisical tables, and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Kurope, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects. 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 
in particular parts. All the manifold phases of the 
subject—moral, economic, religious and 
political aspects, facts about foreign 
countries, about organizations, and 
about different movements, biograph- 
ical, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, etc., ete.,—-are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 


N. Y. OBserver: “ An authority.” 

THE INTER-OcEAN, Chicago: * A book of value.”’ 

New York RecorpEr: * Should have vast influence.** 

THE CurisTIAN ENQUIRER, N. Y.: ‘* Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

RocnhesTER MorninG Henatp: “Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tur Boston HERALD: ‘It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.”’ 

SouTHERN Journal, Louisville: ‘‘In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.” 

Tue Cuicaco Datty News: * English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less real demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 

, not owe its existence as a special science to the tm- 

| petus its study has received from the agitation of the 

temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent branch of science 
and thas becomes entitled to a corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 

which he may need. . . . 

‘There can be no doubt that this cyclopedia will 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathies make 
thegn anxious to aid in social and moral reforms. but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
sonvenient form—that of an encyclopedia.” 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











There are a 
dozen _central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less; 
and ‘every one 
of them “‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? e 

' Eleven of them gather dirt 
ooik hide it. You think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 

- One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 

Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 

One is simple and easy. 

The one is the “ Pitts- 


burgh.”? Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 












It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion AQ sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggisi keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
eil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
38 





















DIXON? S$; a : T= PENCILS 


! 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention Zhe L/¢- 
erary Digest and send l6c, in stamps, to Joseph Dixon | 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 3@] 
the only device pb Be po lop; 

sided Heels. 

50 per cent. yy Re-— -; g duality of 


pair of shoes. Made of Sil 
Stace chilled, very durable. 


* Easily 

. We mail 
bows 2 , with nails, for We. oF & 
20s coe . oe pele tectors, 
by full instructions ying, 


Co., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 
8/, FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 
0 
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Payable in Gold. TACOMA City and 
Farm Loans. No drought. No pests, One- 
third —— Best of Security. Highest 
Safe Interest. Addr 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 














Biblical Lights and Side Lights 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand itinstretiens and mety 
thousand cross references, consisting incident, 
and remarkable declarations taken ye the Bible; for 
the use of those in every profession who, for ilustra- 
tive purposes, desire y access to the numerous inci- 
dents aud striking statements contained in the Rible— 
students, teachers, goats speskons, lawyers, ministers, 
and others. Pre by Rev. Charles E. Little (Au- 
thor of “ Histo cal Lights,” etc.). “It ranks next 
to a concordance.’’— Rev. C. H. —, onder 4 pro. 


620 pp: Price, cloth, $4.00; Lib 
Funk & W, a Company, Publishers, og poy and 0 
Astor Place” 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 


THE LIGHT =™ WORLD. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
With Introduction by RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Illustrated with 14 full-page reproductions from HOFFMAN’S CELEBRATED 
PICTURES of the Life of Christ, and by a portrait of Mr. Arnold. 
Square 12mo, 286 pp. Padded Morocco, $3.50; Cloth, $1.75. Post-free. 

‘‘Tt will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian souls with rapture.” —N. Y. Herald. 


‘The poem as a whole, and viewing it from its own standpoint, will never be surpassed 
in any future time.” — United Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


The Light of Asia, Or the Great Renunciation. 


Being the Life and Teaching of GAUTAMA, PRINCE OF INDIA AND 
FOUNDER OF BUDDHIS\s, as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
4to, 32 pp. Paper, 15 Cents. Post-free. 








BY FROFESSOR WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Rdwin Arnold, as Poetizer and as Paganizer. 


Containing an Examination of ‘“‘THE LIGHT OF ASIA” for its Literature 
and for its Buddhism. 12mo, 177 pp. Cloth, 75 Cents. Post-free, 


‘‘As a piece of destructive criticism it is unsurpassed in English literature.”—Hzaminer, 
New York. 
«A complete refutation of the alleged claims of Buddhism.’ —Chicago Tribune. 
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